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Beginning  and  ending  with  the  word  "Zinz"  (to  see  person  above 
race),  the  production  took  the  discussion  of  racism  and  sexism  through 
four  settings:  a classroom,  a session  in  which  students  simulate  a 
faculty  meeting,  a pep  rally,  and  a workshop.  In  the  classroom,  the 
white  male  teacher  squelched  complaints  from  his  students  that  the 
history  in  the  textbook  was  incomplete.  To  one  student,  "inalienable 
rights"  meant  "as  an  alien,  I don't  have  any."  To  another,  "All  men  are 
created  equal"  meant  exactly  that — the  Bill  of  Rights  is  reserved  for 
men.  In  the  simulated  faculty  meeting,  the  characters  failed  to  resolve 
their  disagreements  about  the  school  mascot  (an  Indian  chief)  and 
about  affirmative  action  in  the  English  department.  The  conflict 
produced  the  frustrated  cry,  "How  can  we  teach  that  bigotry  is  wrong 
if  we  cannot  confront  bigotry  right  here  in  this  room?"  At  the  pep  rally, 
the  white  advisor  broke  up  a conflict  between  two  students  by  sending 
the  black  male  student  to  the  office,  then  taking  the  white  female 
cheerleader  aside  and  saying,  "Now,  Sandy,  this  behavior  just  isn't 
like  you.  Tell  me  what  went  on."  Finally,  at  the  racism  workshop  the 
white  male  teacher  got  some  practice  listening  to  his  students  while  his 
students  got  some  practice  confronting  racist  statements.  They  were 
able  to  expand  "the  hurt  of  one  is  the  hurt  of  all"  to  the  second  half  of 
that  truth,  "the  honor  of  one  is  the  honor  of  all."  Zinz. 

^ NPYM  Annual  Session  Minutes,  Plenary  Session  III,  21  July  1995. 
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Editorial  Comments 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  customarily  invites  a Friend 
from  outside  its  membership  to  attend  and  address  the  Annual 
Session.  It  is  then  expected  that  Friends  Bulletin  will  publish  that 
address.  This  year,  departing  from  its  usual  custom,  NPYM 
Annual  Session  watched  the  Growth  and  Prevention  Theater 
presentation  of  "The  Hurt  of  One  Is  the  Hurt  of  All." 

This  meant  we  didn't  have  a speech  to  publish  this  year.  I 
decided  to  write  to  the  meetings  in  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
and  ask  Friends,  whether  they  were  present  at  annual  session  or 
not,  to  respond  to  the  theme,  "The  Hurt  of  One  is  the  Hurt  of 
All."  I asked  the  following  questions: 

"If  you  were  at  NPYM  Annual  Session  1995  how  did 
you  respond  to  the  GAP  Theater  presentation?  If  you 
were  not,  what  is  your  response  to  the  above  excerpts? 
What  makes  us  less  trustful  toward  strangers  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds?  What  work  are  we,  individually  and 
collectively,  called  to  do?  When  does  the  hurt  of  one 
that  is  the  hurt  of  all  become  the  honor  of  one  that  is  the 
honor  of  all?  What  future  can  we  create?" 

I was  amazed  and  gratified  by  the  response.  I think  you  will 
be  also. 

It's  renewal  time  for  most  of  you.  We've  been  pleased  with 
the  number  of  meeting  subscriptions  we've  received  already. 
However,  if  you  haven't  yet  renewed,  find  your  meeting  contact 
person  to  send  in  your  subscription  renewal.  The  year  1996  is 
going  to  be  a great  one  for  Friends  Bulletin.  Don't  miss  a word  of 

U cu^oi-X. 
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• Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting,  Fort  Lewis  College, 
Durango,  California,  June  19-23, 1996. 

• North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  The  Evergreen  State  Col- 
lege, Olympia,  Washington,  July  18-21, 1996. 

• Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  Craig  Hall,  Chico,  California, 
August  5-10, 1996. 


All  photographs  in  this  issue  are  from  North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 
Annual  Session,  1995,  held  at  The  Evergreen  State  College,  Olympia, 
Washington.  The  photographer  was  Norman  Pasche,  Marysville 
Worship  Group. 

Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan  Program 

In  September  1995,  the  Redwood  Forest  Meeting  agreed  to 
assume  responsibility  for  the  Guatemala  Friends  Student  Loan 
Program,  with  the  Guatemala  Meeting  as  administrator.  Volun- 
teers in  Guatemala  will  report  to  the  committee  in  Santa  Rosa 
annually  and  present  a budget  for  its  approval. 

Donations  may  be  made  in  the  name  of  Redwood  Forest 
Friends  Meeting  and  mailed  to:  Guatemala  Scholarship /Loan 
Fund,  684  Benicia  Dr,  #70,  Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409. 
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Annual  Meeting 

The  1996  Annual  Meeting  of  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas  will  be  held  in 
Miami,  Florida,  March  14-17, 1996,  hosted  by  the  Iglesia  de 
los  Amigos  de  Miami  and  Miami  Monthly  Meeting.  For 
more  information,  contact  the  Section  office  at  (215) 
241-7250.  Early  registration  fees  are  discounted. 

Directory  for  Traveling  Friends 

The  1996-97  Supplement  to  the  1994-95  Directory  for 
Traveling  Friends  is  in  preparation  by  Friends  General 
Conference.  Friends  presently  listed  who  have  moved  or 
experienced  other  major  changes,  and  Friends  who  are  not 
listed  in  the  present  Directory  and  want  to  be  listed,  should 
write  to  Friends  General  Conference  TD,  1216  Arch  Street, 
2B,  Philadelphia,  PA  19107  or  call  (215)  561-1700.  The 
deadline  for  changes  and  additions  in  the  Supplement  is 
March  1, 1996. 
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The  Hurt  of  One  Is  the  Hurt  of  All 

North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  Annual  Session,  1995 


Touching  a Chord 

by  Lisa  Down,  Agate  Passage  Worship  Group 

I was  very  impressed  by  the  discussion  that  followed 
the  theatrical  performance  in  NPYM  last  summer.  The 
dialogue  between  actors  and  audience  poignantly  under- 
scored the  drama's  two  main  messages:  a call  to  stretch 
one's  awareness  on  racial  issues,  to  interact,  speak  up,  and 
be  there;  and  secondly,  a message  to  be  aware  when  it's 
time  to  listen  and  learn,  to  step  back  and  allow  for  things 
outside  our  experience  or  capability. 

The  discussion  opened  with  a Friend  expressing  the 
hope  that  the  presentation  would  inspire  us  to  invite  and 
attract  more  people  of  color  into  our  meetings.  Another 
man  spoke  in  reply,  that  when  he  had  proposed  doing 
something  like  that,  a person  of  color  had  responded, " Y ou 
can  try,  but  people  of  color  won't  come."  "Why  not?"  the 
man  inquired.  "Because  they  don't  have  any  fun  at  Quaker 
Meetings!" 

One  of  the  actors,  a Lummi  Indian,  commented  that  it 
was  all  right  to  be  a white  group.  The  important  thing  is  to 
be  thinking  about  diversity,  and  that  in  itself  makes  the 
group  diverse,  in  a sense. 

A woman  in  the  audience  pointed  out  that  Friends  are 
people  of  color,  albeit  mostly  white  colors.  Quakers  are 
people  of  many  ethnic  backgrounds  and  shades,  and  white 
is  a color  too,  she  said.  She  added  that  for  her  the  phrase 
"people  of  color"  had  a blurred  meaning,  because,  al- 
though white,  she  felt  herself  to  be  a person  of  color.  A 
GAP  actress  who  was  black  responded,  "When  I apply  for 
a job  and  get  passed  over  because  of  my  color,  that  is  how 
being  a person  of  color  is  different  for  me  than  you." 

The  Friend  replied  that  since  we  are  all  people  of  color. 


Between  Plenary  Sessions. 


the  hurtful  experience  of  discrimination  diminishes  and 
hurts  all  of  us.  She  also  said  that  although  the  racial 
inequality  didn't  involve  her,  as  a person  also  of  color,  she 
"owned"  it  anyway  and  was  hurt  by  it. 

The  Lummi  actor  said,  "If  only  everyone  felt  that  way." 
He  told  of  a time  when  he  was  shopping  at  Nordstroms  in 
Seattle  and  came  across  some  nicely-made  jackets  with 
stylized  Indian  chiefs  on  the  backs.  He  took  a jacket  to 
customer  service  and  told  the  woman,  "I  like  Nordstroms 
and  plan  always  to  shop  here.  It's  a great  store.  But  as  a 
Pacific  Northwest  Indian,  when  I see  these  jackets  here,  I 
feel  hurt.  This  kind  of  stylizing  hurts  me  as  an  Indian 
person."  The  lady  walked  over  to  the  rack  and  took  all  the 
jackets  off.  She  said  she  would  call  the  other  stores  to 
discontinue  the  jackets. 

The  actor  finished  by  saying  that  when  something 
hurts  us  or  hurts  some  of  us,  we  need  to  speak  up  and  to 
speak  in  a way  that  the  other  person  can  hear.  An  actor  of 
Chicano  background  reaffirmed  the  comment,  saying  es- 
sentially that  if  Quakers  are  a diverse-thinking  group,  we 
shouldn't  be  silent  about  it.  Speak  up,  say  something,  help 
make  the  changes.  He  said,  interestingly,  don't  be  afraid  to 
do  some  proselytizing. 

The  other  woman  actress,  of  Jewish  background,  de- 
scribed how,  when  she  leads  discussions  and  workshops 
with  students,  it  is  wrenchingly  difficult  to  respond  to 
youth  who  tell  of  their  pain  and  confusion  due  to  preju- 
dice. There  was  so  much  injustice,  she  felt  at  a loss  to  tell 
them  where  to  turn.  As  she  was  speaking  with  emotion, 
the  Lummi  actor  interrupted,  "But  we  have  to  ride  the 
dragon!  We  have  to  ride  the  dragon!  (take  risks)  The 
actress  exclaimed,  "I  am  riding  the  dragon;  I'm  riding  it 
right  now!  What  we  need  to  say  to  the  kids  is  that  maybe 
our  society  and  schools  and  law  won't  be  there  for  you, 
but  you  can  come  talk  to  me;  I'll  be  there." 

A young  woman  in  the  audience  shared  a different 
kind  of  experience.  She  was  raised  in  a white  Quaker 
family  with  an  adopted  brother  who  was  Sioux.  She  said 
that  she  loved  him  with  all  her  heart;  he  was  her  only 
brother.  But  when  she  saw  what  he  went  through,  she 
thought  it  had  been  a mistake  to  take  him  from  his  people, 
far  away  from  his  Indian  mother,  who  was  seventeen  at 
the  time  of  his  birth.  The  Lummi  actor  said,  "This  woman 
is  speaking  my  own  experience." 

The  discussion  left  me,  as  a white  person  living  on  an 
island  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  a mostly  white  commu- 
nity, with  the  question,  "How  can  I make  the  issues  of 
racism  a more  conscious  part  of  my  life?"  The  GAP  actors 
touched  a chord  which  asks  me  to  reach  further  and 
deeper  toward  that  question.  The  less  communication  we 
have  with  people  of  color,  the  smaller  the  frame  of  refer- 
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ence,  and  the  less  visible  are  ignorant,  parochial  forms  of 
thinking.  In  sifting  through  possible  actions  and  ways  of 
reaching  out,  I am  also  brought  back  to  the  everyday 
diversities  in  my  own  community — relating  to  people 
who  differ  in  experiences  and  outlook,  generational  needs, 
or  sexual  orientation.  In  this  proximity  seems  to  be  the 
beginning  point:  staying  open  to  the  Light  of  God  as  we 
relate,  looking  for  that  Light  in  others,  especially  in  situa- 
tions where  there  is  much  hurt. 

I think  this  is  what  Sharif  Abdullah,  a black  activist  in 
Portland,  was  referring  to  in  his  book.  The  Power  of  One, 
when  he  wrote:  “Over  a year  ago,  in  my  first  encounter 
with  skinheads,  my  instinctive  reaction  was  to  freeze  up, 
get  defensive,  raise  my  shoulders,  and  lower  my  eyes  in 
the  flight  or  fight  posture.  Then  I remembered:  These  are 
human  beings.  They  have  been  hurt  as  children.  They  wear 
their  pain  on  their  sleeves.  I can  interact  with  them,  be 
compassionate  with  them,  at  the  level  of  their  pain.  I do 
not  condone  their  activities,  but  that  does  not  mean  they 
are  no  longer  children  of  God.  Opening  ourselves  to 
another's  pain  does  not  mean  taking  their  pain  on  as 
ours.  There  is  a space  between  being  cold  and  aloof  on  the 
one  hand  and  being  totally  absorbed  on  the  other.  The 
first  step  in  being  compassionate  is  being  balanced." 

If  being  in  that  balanced  space,  in  our  spiritual  center, 
is  the  first  step,  how  do  we  keep  our  hearts  and  minds 
tuned  to  the  still  small  voice  when  reaching  out  beyond 
our  own  stable  perimeters  to  the  hurts  of  others?  Perhaps 
there  is  an  edge  each  of  us  has  to  play  in  our  lives — 
protecting  and  garnering  our  moments  of  quietude,  re- 
freshment, spiritual  connection,  and  stretching  to  reach 
beyond  safety  zones  to  try  to  understand  and  heal  hurts.  I 
am  ever  thankful  for  the  living  silence  of  Quaker  meeting, 
where  awe  and  humility,  care  and  compassion,  are  re- 
newed, helping  me  to  walk  along  that  edge.  ■ 


Honor  One  Another 

by  Leni  Skarin,  Yakima  Valley  Worship  Group 

I found  myself  profoundly  challenged  by  the  presenta- 
tion at  NPYM  annual  meeting  by  The  GAP  Theater  Com- 
pany. Intellectually,  I reflected  on  the  continuing  presence 
of  racism  in  our  American  democracy  and  I was  grateful 
for  the  reminder  of  the  definitions  of  racism  and  prejudice. 
Spiritually,  I was  reminded  to  again  query  myself  about 
where  I am  led  by  that  of  God  in  myself  and  others.  In  the 
discussion  following  the  performance,  I surprisingly  found 
myself  troubled  by  the  discomfort  with  our  white  and 
middle  class  "look"  within  NPYM. 

At  home  I read  again  the  queries  on  witness:  "How  do 
our  lives  testify  to  our  convictions  as  Friends?  What  ways 
do  we  find  to  cooperate  with  persons  and  groups  with 
whom  we  share  beliefs  and  concerns?"  Where  does  my 


unease  about  the  expressed  dissatisfaction  with  the 
ethnic  and  socioeconomic  makeup  of  NPYM  come  from?  I 
do  not  experience  disquiet  about  the  seeming  homogene- 
ity of  NPYM,  nor  do  I experience  NPYM  as  a group  that  in 
fact  lacks  diversity.  Is  this  a form  of  arrogance,  that  some- 
how as  a Friend  I choose  to  see  myself  above  this  prejudice 
and  racism  which  I know  exists  in  the  world  around  me? 

I am  a collector  of  words,  phrases  that  spark  for  me  the 
thought,  "Aha!  This  Friend  speaks  my  mind."  I have  found 
my  spirit  uplifted  by  some  of  those  phrases  spoken  in 
ministry  over  the  years.  "God  has  no  hands  but  our 
hands,"  "Let  us  honor  love,  where  love  is  found,"  and 
"Inward  state  and  outward  action  are  component  parts  of 
a single  whole"  are  particular  phrases  that  echo  through 
my  meditative  reflection. 

I was  even  more  blessed  when  I shared  some  of  my 
spiritual  anguish  over  this  mono-ethnicity  with  a friend  of 
mine  who  worships  in  an  African  Methodist  church.  She 
offered  the  following  suggestion,  "Let's  not  mourn  the  fact 
that  my  church  is  a congregation  of  black  Americans  and 
your  church  is  largely  a white  group  of  European  ancestry. 
Let  us  instead  worship  together  and  celebrate  our  mutual 
respect  of  those  different  traditions  that  lead  us  both  to 
honor  God." 

I now  realize  it  is  most  important  to  be  clear  that  I know 
myself,  that  I listen  to  the  inner  Light,  and  action  will 
follow  as  way  opens.  The  intent  of  my  words  and  actions 
matters  the  most.  T oo  often  I hear  carefully  polished  words 
of  politically  correct  language  that  ring  hollow  for  lack  of 
conviction  in  the  voice  of  the  speaker.  Friends  endeavor 
to  speak  and  act  with  integrity,  to  be  honest,  and  to  listen 
to  that  of  God  in  those  with  whom  they  disagree.  That 
endeavor  sounds  joyfully  different  to  me  than  the  sym- 
bolic posturing  of  many  who  would  tell  us  to  alter  our 
language  but  who  speak  not  from  listening  to  God. 

Let  us  go  forward  as  Friends,  honoring  one  another  so 
that  we  can  be  part  of  the  creation  of  a world  where 
honor  rises  above  hurt.  ■ 
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Should  We  Recruit? 

by  Diane  Pasta,  Salmon  Bay  Meeting 

In  my  school  community  and  in  my  religious  commu- 
nity subcultures  are  consciously  established.  We  intend  in 
each  to  establish  a sense  of  community,  with  certain  values 
of  peaceful  conflict  resolution,  mutual  respect,  responsi- 
bility and,  we  hope,  joy.  In  our  efforts  to  do  this,  how 
welcoming  are  we  to  diversity?  Supporting  diversity 
within  an  already  established  community  is  the  first  chal- 
lenge. Until  we  are  addressing  that,  any  efforts  to  bring 
more  diversity  into  the  community  lacks  integrity. 

As  a teacher  I constantly  see  the  dynamics  of  seventh 
graders  struggling  for  acceptance  by  peers.  I witness  the 
devastating  effect  on  the  ones  left  out,  often  for  hurtful, 
seventh-grade  reasons  that  an  adult  finds  hard  to  fathom. 
We  work  hard  at  our  school  to  establish  a sense  of  commu- 
nity and  see  that  all  are  included,  confronting  the  behav- 
iors that  hurt  the  one,  and  point  out  how  they  hurt  the 
community.  We  develop  trust  and  responsibility  so  that 
insults,  graffiti,  thefts,  and  violence  are  rare  occurrences.  I 
believe  that  consistent  witness  in  the  school  setting  makes 
a difference.  In  order  to  develop  a community  safe  for 
different  students — those  with  learning  differences, 
physical  differences,  emotional  differences  and  religious 
differences — we  must  define  the  boundaries  of  behavior 
within  the  community. 

The  school  community  is  defined  by  the  enrollment. 
Students  know  they  are  “in"  when  they  receive  their  letter 
of  admission.  When  students  consistently,  after  much 
process,  fail  to  honor  our  community's  standards  of  cour- 
tesy and  common  sense,  they  have  withdrawn  from  com- 
munity and  the  school  proceeds  to  formalize  the  with- 
drawal. I dearly  miss  and  still  love  some  of  my  students 
who  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  school.  I hope  each 
one  has  found  an  enriching  educational  home  elsewhere. 
I am  disappointed  that  they  did  not  accept  the  community 
that  was  offered  them,  but  I know  I labored  with  them  in 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  our  differences.  Even  as  I agreed  on 
the  decision  of  withdrawal  (we  use  consensus),  I tried  to  let 
them  know  that  their  hurt  was  a hurt  to  us  all. 

In  our  meetings,  I see  the  same  dynamics  as  in  the 
middle  school.  Some  hope  to  become  accepted,  but  are 
neglected  as  if  they  were  invisible.  We  do  not  welcome 
strangers  into  our  midst  very  easily.  We  work  hard  at 
Salmon  Bay  Meeting  to  build  a sense  of  commimity  among 
those  already  involved,  to  confront  the  hurts  of  one  that 
affect  the  whole  group.  Estranged  members,  the  forma- 
tion of  a couples  group,  discomfort  with  the  use  of  differ- 
ing religious  language;  all  of  these  have  been  times  of  deep 
hurt  in  our  meeting  that  we  have  addressed  openly.  Each 
has  hurt  our  community  as  a whole,  and  scars  (and  open 
wounds)  remain. 

The  meeting  community  is  defined  less  clearly  than 
either  the  school  or  a church  that  has  a creed.  Getting  "in" 
happens  well  before  the  acknowledgment  of  formal  mem- 


bership, but  long  after  the  first  attendance  at  worship.  At 
some  point,  a person  who  persists  is  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  the  obligation  to  love  them  is  confronted.  Some- 
times eldering  is  necessary.  Those  who  find  our 
community's  standards  uncomfortable  withdraw  from 
the  community,  usually  by  nonattendance;  then  the  Min- 
istry and  Oversight  committee  addresses  their  non- 
participation in  the  community  more  formally.  I dearly 
miss  and  still  love  some  who  have  been  part  of  my  meeting 
but  have  withdrawn.  I hope  each  one  has  found  a spiritual 
home  elsewhere.  I am  disappointed  that  they  did  not 
accept  the  community  that  was  offered  them,  but  I know  I 
labored  with  them  in  an  attempt  to  reconcile  our  differ- 
ences. And  I tried  to  let  them  know  that  their  hurt  was  a 
hurt  to  us  all. 

So  the  processes  of  maintaining  the  community  and  its 
values  do  not  really  differ  that  much  between  my  school 
and  my  meeting.  But  there  is  one  place  where  the  differ- 
ence could  not  be  greater:  recruitment.  Whereas  our  school 
has  numerous  open  houses,  tour  days,  sends  out  literature 
and  spreads  the  word,  our  meetings  are  silent.  The  school 
specifically  and  actively  recruits  for  diversity.  Not  only 
are  we  Quakers  not  recruiting  (proselytizing,  as  we 
would  call  it),  we  provide  no  "tour  day  buddy"  or 
"family  to  family"  program  for  newcomers.  No  letter  of 
welcome,  no  information  on  how  to  get  admitted,  no  sense 
of  the  process,  no  orientation.  Just  silence. 

Though  we  provide  that  welcome  for  no  one  person,  it 
is  harder  on  those  who  have  a history  of  being  treated  as 
outsiders — the  ones  who  are  different  and  treated  accord- 
ingly, who  are  shunned.  In  a small  community,  these 
individuals  may  be  the  ones  with  mental  illness,  the  obvi- 
ously disabled,  lesbians  and  gays,  those  with  differences, 
or  a past  history  of  behavior  unacceptable  to  the  insiders. 
In  a larger  society,  there  are  not  just  a few  outsiders  here 
and  there,  but  whole  classes  of  people.  Subcultures  exist, 
so  that  an  insider  in  one  situation  is  an  outsider  in  another. 
Each  of  us,  then,  experiences  some  times  of  being  the 
outsider.  But  for  some,  the  experience  is  so  pervasive  that 
silence  presumes  an  exclusion.  The  meeting,  in  its  silence, 
allows  the  cultural  norms  to  prevail.  Unfortunately,  those 
norms  are  racist,  homophobic,  and  otherwise  divisive.  In 
the  face  of  silence,  I cannot  assume  every  opportunity  that 
I know  about  will  be  accessible  to  me  with  my  disability, 
will  be  open  to  my  lesbian  partner.  Why  should  I assume 
that  somehow  people  of  color  will  know  that  my  Meeting 
is  accessible  or  open  to  them?  I cannot. 

We  can  work  hard  at  our  meeting  to  establish  a sense  of 
community  and  see  that  all  are  included,  confronting  the 
behaviors  that  hurt  the  one,  and  point  out  how  they  hurt 
the  community.  We  continue  to  work  on  the  flaws  in  our 
subculture;  we  must  work  yet  harder  at  our  own  internal- 
ized biases.  We  work  at  increasing  trust  and  responsibility 
so  that  insults,  racist  language,  and  emotional  violence  are 
rare  occurrences.  I believe  that  consistent  witness  in  the 
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meeting  setting  makes  a difference.  But  it  is  not  enough. 

Is  our  witness  against  proselytizing  stronger  than  our 
desire  to  be  inclusive?  Stronger  than  our  witness  for  equal- 
ity, for  community,  for  that  of  God  in  each  unique  person? 
I hope  not.  It  will  take  time,  but  even  if  we  make  the 
environment  a safe  and  welcoming  one,  we  need  to  get  the 
word  out:  "We  are  here,  and  our  doors  are  open."  ■ 


A Vision  of  Stewardship 

by  Bill  Wines,  Boise  Valley  Meeting 

That  no  man  is  an  island  is  a truism,  but  one  that  retains 
its  vitality  in  every  generation.  Each  of  us  relates  to  one 
another,  for  good  or  ill.  The  degree  to  which  those  relation- 
ships reflect  the  divine  essence  is  a measure  of  the  reach  of 
our  own  spirituality. 

In  his  immortal  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail"  (1963), 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  wrote  that  "[we]  are  caught  in  an 
inescapable  network  of  mutuality,  tied  in  a single 
garment  of  destiny.  Whatever  affects  one  directly,  affects 
all  indirectly."  In  the  same  letter,  he  declared  that  "injus- 
tice an5Twhere  is  a threat  to  justice  everywhere." 

John  Woolman  in  his  diary  noted  his  refusal  to  ride 
stagecoaches  on  his  last  trip  to  England  and  urged  Friends 
not  to  use  the  post  for  normal  correspondence.  He  was 
concerned  about  the  mistreatment  of  the  horses  and  the 
suffering  of  the  post-boys,  and  he  was  unimpressed  by 
travel  at  a rate  in  excess  of  one  hundred  miles  per  day.  "So 
great  is  the  hurry,"  he  wrote,  "in  the  spirit  of  this  world, 
that  in  aiming  to  do  business  quickly,  and  to  gain  wealth, 
the  creation  at  this  day  doth  loudly  groan." 

The  idea  that  all  things  and  all  life  are  related  underlies 
the  concept  of  Christian  community — at  a minimum.  It  is 
an  article  of  faith  that  cannot  be  established  or  disproved 
by  reason.  Indeed,  the  relatively  simple  notion  of  a human 
community,  with  its  members  mystically  bound  to  each 
other,  is  repugnant  to  modern  society,  where  radical  no- 
tions of  individuality  abound. 

In  Small  is  Beautiful  (1973),  E.F.  Schumacher  quotes  de 
Jouvenel:  "[Western  Man]  does  not  seem  to  realize  at  all 


that  human  life  is  a dependent  part  of  an  ecosystem  of 
many  different  forms  of  life.  As  the  world  is  ruled  from 
towns  where  men  are  cut  off  from  any  form  of  life  other 
than  human,  the  feeling  of  belonging  to  an  ecosystem  is 
not  revived.  This  results  in  a harsh  and  improvident 
treatment  of  things  upon  which  we  ultimately  depend, 
such  as  water  and  trees." 

Karl  Polanyi,  the  economist,  noted  in  his  1944  book.  The 
Great  Transformation,  that  "the  control  of  the  economic 
system  by  the  market  is  of  overwhelming  consequence 
to  the  whole  organization  of  society:  it  means  no  less  than 
the  running  of  society  as  an  adjunct  to  the  market.  Instead 
of  the  economy  being  imbedded  in  social  relations,  social 
relations  are  embedded  in  the  economic  system"  In  short, 
the  relationship  of  economics  and  society  has  been  turned 
on  its  head. 

The  implication  is  that  society  is  defined  by  the 
mythology  of  free-market  capitalism.  Schumacher's  pre- 
diction of  a loss  of  connectedness  to  other  humans — or  to 
other  life  forms — is  in  danger  of  coming  true.  The  market 
is  soulless,  and  when  people  excuse  behavior  by  declaring 
that  "it  is  only  business"  or  "it  was  caused  by  market 
forces  beyond  our  control,"  they  abdicate  moral  responsi- 
bility. In  a market-driven  society,  only  those  with  dollars 
to  spend  are  enfranchised;  thus,  the  poor,  all  nonhuman 
life  forms,  and  all  natural  resources  are  underrepresented 
in  important  decision-making.  Our  economic  system, 
thus,  in  the  absence  of  compassion,  becomes,  in  the  words 
of  Matthew  Fox,  a highly  developed  form  of  violence. 

The  essence  of  "the  hurt  of  one  is  the  hurt  of  all"  is  that 
all  life  forms  are  interdependent  in  an  ecosystem,  an  eco- 
system in  which  humankind  has  arrogated  to  itself  a role 
of  dominance  based  upon  a misreading  of  Genesis.  What 
is  needed  is  a vision  of  stewardship  carrying  an  obligation 
of  compassion  and  accountability,  not  only  as  our  brothers 
and  sisters  keepers,  but  also  as  caretakers  of  the  earth. 
Quaker  witness  might  do  well  to  explore  such  a founda- 
tion for  community.  Nonviolence  must  encompass  our 
approach  to  the  economy  and  the  environment,  as  well 
as  to  our  fellow  humans.  ■ 

Unconscious  Racism 

by  Roberta  Wilson,  University  Meeting 

In  the  summer  of  1992,  Lynn  Williams,  Sandy  Mitchell, 
and  I led  a workshop  to  explore  unconscious  racism, 
under  the  auspices  of  Ministry  and  Worship  at  University 
Meeting  in  Seattle. 

This  workshop  came  out  of  a difficult  situation  be- 
tween Lynn  and  the  Meeting.  I happened  to  be  attending 
the  11:00  worship  meeting  the  day  that  Lynn,  a young 
African-American  attender,  spoke  about  some  personal 
experiences  of  racism  in  the  meeting.  Her  comments  were 

sharp  and  personal,  and  she  was  eldered  and  led  out  of  the 
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meeting  hall.  I had  been  agonizing  about  racism  and  the 
racial  violence  in  Los  Angeles,  in  particular,  and  Lynn's 
intent,  if  not  her  exact  words,  spoke  to  me  deeply. 

I followed  her  and  the  clerk  out  of  the  meeting  hall  and 
began  a discussion  with  Lynn  about  her  concerns.  From 
that  discussion,  we  created  a five-week  workshop  on 
unconscious  racism,  attended  primarily  by  Quakers  of 
European  ancestry,  Asian- Americans,  and  African-Ameri- 
can people,  who  had  been  invited  by  Lynn.  In  retrospect, 
I am  grateful  to  Lynn  for  her  willingness  to  take  a 
difficult  situation  and  help  transform  it  into  something 
real  and  powerful  for  me  and  others,  and  grateful  to 
Ministry  and  Worship  for  sponsoring  our  workshop. 

Talking  about  racism — exploring  feelings,  attitudes, 
and  beliefs  at  such  a level — is  difficult  work.  Working  with 
Lynn  was  a challenge  for  me  also.  The  issues  we  explored 
in  the  group  would  come  up  in  our  working  relationship 
when  we  discussed  the  workshop  agenda  and  process. 

Somehow  we  navigated  through  our  personal  and 
collective  distress  and  got  through  the  workshop.  The 
dialogue  is  far  from  over,  the  learning  an  ongoing,  lifelong 
inquiry.  My  inclination  is  usually  to  analyze  an  experi- 
ence, but  I would  like  to  let  the  experiences  and  impres- 
sions speak  for  themselves. 

Lynn,  Sandy,  and  I met  before  the  workshop  and  ex- 
plored our  own  histories  regarding  racism  and  living  in  a 
racist  society.  We  agreed  to  start  off  the  process  as  a 
worship-sharing  group.  I framed  questions,  which  Lynn 
had  developed,  into  queries.  Mostly  we  used  these  to  do 
our  explorations,  though  we  did  break  into  a less  struc- 
tured discussion  at  some  points  and  shared  short  stories 
and  other  material  at  times.  The  three-hour  meeting  usu- 
ally included  a break  for  refreshments. 

An  intelligent,  powerful  African-American  woman 
challenged  my  facilitation  of  the  group.  It  was  something 
I had  expected,  and  yet  I felt  convinced  that  the 
facilitation  method  was  the  gift  I had  to  give.  Lynn  was 
quite  supportive  of  my  attempts  to  facilitate,  but  we  dis- 


cussed the  intricacies  of  taking  leadership  in  a racist  soci- 
ety, the  dynamics  of  being  perceived  as  being  in  charge, 
other  facilitation  methods,  and  the  notion  of  trying 
to  control  the  group,  rather  than  letting  it  go  in  the  direc- 
tion that  individuals  wished.  I failed  to  mention  then 
what  I would  like  to  mention  now:  that  I understand 
Quakers  modeled  much  of  their  facilitation  methods 
after  Native  American  democratic  processes.  The  wisdom 
of  the  method  belongs  to  people  of  color. 

The  same  woman  who  questioned  my  role  also  ex- 
pressed her  anger:  how  she  is  tired  of  being  angry  because 
it  is  hurting  her  and  how  she  sees  anger  in  African-Ameri- 
cans all  the  way  from  the  city  of  Everett  to  the  Rainier 
Valley  in  Seattle. 

Other  participants  spoke  of  specific,  hurtful  events — 
instances  of  discrimination  and  missed  opportunities  to 
speak  up  for  another  who  was  being  discriminated  against. 

Vina,  a ten-year  old  child,  challenged  us  adults.  "Where 
are  the  children?"  she  asked  us.  "Children  need  to  talk 
about  these  things."  She  attended  most  of  the  meetings 
with  her  mother  and  contributed  to  the  discussions.  I 
would  like  to  see  more  work  on  racism  with  children  and 
youth. 

A privileged  young  attorney  (as  she  described  it),  spoke 
with  emotion  about  her  frustration  during  the  Los  Angeles 
uprising — frustration  because  no  one  in  her  office  under- 
stood the  impact  of  racism  on  human  behavior. 

A young  African-American  man  challenged  us  during 
the  last  meeting.  "Where  are  the  white  people?"  he  asked. 
"My  friends  and  I talk  about  racism  all  the  time,  but  what 
I need  is  to  hear  from  white  people."  Besides  Sandy  and 
me,  there  were  no  other  people  of  European  ancestry 
there  that  night.  I explained  that  most  of  the  meetings 
were  attended  by  more  white  folks.  After  the  meeting,  he 
held  my  hand  and  thanked  me.  "I  had  no  idea  white 
people  cared  about  racism,"  he  said.  This  moment,  if  no 
other,  made  the  work  worthwhile. 

Lynn  challenged  me,  and  I believe  I challenged  her.  We 
were  honest  with  each  other  from  nearly  the  start  of  our 
working  relationship,  and  we  struggled  to  get  down  to 
core  issues.  I may  have  disappointed  her  in  ways.  She  said 
that  she  felt  Sandy  and  I were  both  in  touch  with  how 
living  in  a racist  culture  had  both  hurt  and  benefited  us, 
but  not  very  much  in  touch  with  our  own  racist  feelings. 
I responded  that  I may  have  feelings  that  would  be 
deemed  racist,  but  I wouldn't  go  at  my  unconscious  with 
a jack  hammer.  Instead,  I vowed  to  deal  with  my  own 
racism  when  it  showed  itself  to  either  me  or  Lynn. 

The  operative  word  of  this  experience  for  me  was 
challenge.  It  was  exhausting;  there  is  much  about  this 
issue  that  evokes  despair.  But  there  is  hope.  I saw  it  at  our 
workshop.  Tentative  hope.  One  woman  said  this  work- 
shop was  her  last  attempt  to  reach  out  to  white  people 
to  see  if  we  would  listen,  to  respond.  I'd  like  to  give 
others  the  opportunity  to  feel  this  hope.  ■ 
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A World  Without  Homophobia — 

What  a Grand  World  This  Will  Be 

by  Starshine,  Great  Falls  Worship  Group 

Homophobia  hurts  one  and  all.  Just  how  deeply 
homophobia  is  ingrained  into  our  consciousness  was  re- 
cently brought  into  perspective  by  Friends  who  have  no 
homophobia.  They  exemplify  what  a world  would  be  like 
without  this  fear. 

From  different  cities.  Friends  traveled  for  several  hours 
to  get  to  Helena  to  show  support  for  Montana's  PRIDE! 
Celebration  in  June.  Kate  and  Tim  brought  their  two  sons 
to  represent  family  values;  Alaina  left  her  man  at  home. 

Kate  and  Alaina  are  blondes,  the  same  age  and  a cute 
size.  When  they  held  hands  throughout  the  march,  every- 
one assumed  they  were  a lesbian  couple.  Couple  status 
was  "proved"  that  evening  when  they  showed  up  at 
Storytelling  together.  Lesbians  assumed  they  were  a couple 
and  asked  them  if  they  had  been  harassed. 

When  Kate  and  Alaina  finally  realized  that  lesbians 
thought  they  were  a lesbian  couple,  they  laughed  and 
held  hands  even  tighter.  Kate's  husband  Tim  had  not 
attended  Storytelling  because  he  took  care  of  the  boys  that 
evening.  However,  he  also  laughed  when  they  told  him 
that  even  lesbians  thought  they  were  a couple. 

At  the  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  (MGOF)  last  sum- 
mer, the  adults  participated  in  a most  interesting  exercise. 
With  only  a brief  introduction,  people  were  asked  to  line  up 
according  to  sexual  preferences.  One  end  was  for  people  who 
had  always  considered  a person  of  the  same  sex  as  a partner 
and  the  other  end  was  for  people  who  had  always  considered 
a person  of  the  opposite  sex  as  a partner.  The  middle  area  was 
for  those  who  were  open  to  loving  a person  of  either  sex. 

Approximately  fifty  people  participated,  while  five  or 
six  remained  seated.  Five  people  stood  at  the  gay/ lesbian 
end  and  no  one  clearly  stood  at  the  "straight"  end.  Almost 
everyone  bunched  somewhere  in  the  middle. 

Which  all  goes  to  show  that  we  are  sexualbeings.  Terms 
like  "homo"  and  "hetero"  are  probably  as  misleading  as 
they  are  unnecessary. 

Are  you  free  of  homophobia?  How  would  you  respond 
to  people  perceiving  you  as  lesbian  or  gay?  Or  perceiving 
your  partner  as  lesbian  or  gay?  Would  you  be  defensive  or 
laugh?  When  you  can  laugh,  you  are  free  of  homophobia. 
When  everyone  can  laugh,  the  world  will  be  wonderful  for 
everyone.  ■ 


Steering  Committee  Presentation  at  Plenary. 


The  Permanence  of  Matter 

by  Sally  Bryan,  San  Juan  Worship  Group 

"What  perplexes  the  world  is  the  disparity  between  the  swift- 
ness of  the  spirit,  and  the  immense  unwieldliness,  sluggish- 
ness, inertia,  the  permanence  of  matter."-Thomas  Mann 
In  our  reflective  moments,  most  of  us  are  only  too 
willing  to  acknowledge  that  we  are  involved  with  man- 
kind. We  have  believed  poets  who  say  we  are  lessened  if  a 
clod  washes  into  the  sea,  and  we  have  read  physicists  who 
say  that  a butterfly  that  moves  its  wings  in  Japan  will  affect 
forces,  unknown  though  many  may  be,  in  Chicago.  In  a 
few  tender  and  near  incommunicable  moments,  we  may 
have  experienced  this  all-inclusive  relatedness.  Truly  we 
know  that  we  are  participants  in  a participatory  universe. 

But  we  are  human  animals — bone  and  gut  and  gristle. 
When  I am  electric  with  pain  from  a broken  femur,  there  is 
no  place  left  for  the  realization  that  another  in  Oklahoma 
or  Bosnia  is  in  equal  (or  greater)  pain.  Neither  can  I believe 
that  the  careful,  concerned,  competent  E.M.T.  bending 
over  me  experiences  one  iota  of  my  pain.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  a basic,  primary,  experienced  fact.  We  are  matter. 
This  matters. 

There  is  another  constraint  on  our  moment-by-moment 
realization  that  "the  hurt  of  one  is  the  hurt  of  all. " As  we  are 
encased  in  our  biological  matter,  we  are  entwined  in  our 
cultural  precursors.  These  move  in  overlapping  circles 
from  those  general  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  to  those  that 
increasingly  focus  on  the  single  individual.  Civilized  by 
the  tribe,  family,  and  associations,  each  is  a uniquely 
complex,  uniquely  encultured  human  being.  Brought  to- 
gether into  this  moment  (and  each  succeeding  moment) 
are  all  these  assumptions,  approved  ideas,  "right"  ways  of 
seeing  and  doing.  And  out  of  all  this  welter  of  possibility, 
our  being,  our  spirit,  our  consciousness,  plummets  every 
moment  at  the  center  of  the  about-to-be-actualized  event. 
The  strength  of  the  bonds  of  habit  vary  from  time  to  time 
and  from  person  to  person.  But  to  be  human  is  to  be 
encultured  by  all  that  has  produced  us. 

Matter  we  are,  but  it  is  possible  to  believe  that  we  are 
something  more.  Perhaps  there  is  that  of  God  in  us,  an 
inner  Light.  Perhaps  we  are  ineluctably  physical  matter, 
and  free  will  exists  only  in  our  capacity  to  delay  a response, 
allowing  events  around  us  to  shift  while  less  strongly 
programmed  ideas  and  actions  arise  in  us. 

Whatever  reason  we  ascribe  to  it,  we  are  aware  that  as 
we  face  each  other  (as  I hold  fingers  over  the  keys),  pos- 
sible words  tingle  on  the  threshold.  Yet,  some  are  chosen 
to  emerge  into  the  air,  onto  the  paper.  It  is  exhausting  to 
realize  that  each  second  carries  both  the  movement  of  the 
habitual  and  the  possibility  of  its  deflection.  Recognized 
or  not,  both  initiation  and  response  hold  the  flick  of 
new  potentiality. 

It  is  most  comfortable  to  speak  from  and  to  a culture 
with  a shared  canon.  Thus  at  ease,  we  need  not  remember 

Continued  on  next  page. 
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the  assumptions  that  create  congruence.  We  can  be  safe 
with  the  habits  that  spring  easily  to  us. 

We  ask  how  we  can  teach  that  bigotry  is  wrong  when 
we  cannot  confront  bigotry  that  faces  us.  A bigot  is  a 
person  obstinately  or  intolerantly  devoted  to  his/her  own 
belief  or  opinion.  So  can  one  call  another  a bigot  without 
being  one?  In  Friendly  circles  there  are  approved  ways  of 
thinking  about  multicultural  neighborhoods  and  affirma- 
tive action,  but  are  they  right  because  they  are  shared?  And 
are  those  who  argue  for  the  demise  of  affirmative  action, 
who  favor  cultural  grouping  of  homes,  "wrong,"  and 
bigots  if  they  argue  too  passionately? 

This  is  the  nub  of  the  problem.  Each  of  us  is  comfortable 
when  we  are  with  those  who  share  our  significant  and 
deeply  held  beliefs.  Adrenaline  pumps  when  a serious 
challenge  is  raised.  Fight  or  flight,  that's  our  animal  heri- 
tage; it  is  one  of  the  sluggish  and  permanent  features  of 
matter. 

It  is  possible  to  seek  out  those  who  hold  opinions  that 
contradict  our  own.  Indeed,  Friends  work  harder  than 
most  people  at  extending  the  comfort  zones  of  familiarity. 
But  understanding  develops  slowly  and  most  often  affec- 
tion follows.  Shared  space  is  essential.  The  more  contrary 
the  views,  the  more  alert  each  must  be  to  private  assump- 
tions so  that  challenge  does  not  immediately  leap  to 
reification  and  the  attack  of  labeling.  Exchange  means  that 
each  is  willing  to  hold  lightly  even  the  most  deeply-rooted 
principles  and  ideas.  If  I am  passionately  right,  and  I 
identify  you  as  a bigot,  no  growth  in  understanding  is 
possible.  Indeed,  no  meeting  is  possible.  "All  real  living  is 
meeting,"  Martin  Buber  says.  We  need  divine  assistance, 
moment  by  moment,  as  we  face  each  other,  ready  now  to 
change  and  to  be  changed.  This  continued  seeking  is  the 
essence.  We  cannot  rest  on  the  belief  that  for  all  time  divine 
accord  has  been  given. 

The  greatest  challenge  comes  from  those  who  do  not 
place  a high  value  on  tolerance.  It  requires  strong  faith  and 
deep  will  to  continue  to  move  into  encounters  with  them. 
Despite  repeated  failures,  each  moment  is  a new  instant  of 
potentiality,  despite  all  previous  failure. 

Most,  however,  have  tolerance  somewhere  on  their 
personal  value  scale.  Meeting  is  possible  when  Friends  are 
simply  and  immediately  present  in  the  moment,  holding 
strong  beliefs  while  knowing  deep  down  that  they  could 
be  partial  or  mistaken,  bearing  the  pain  that  contradiction 
always  brings.  The  mutuality  of  this  willingness  to  accept 
or  to  inflict  hurt  impregnates  the  moment  with  the  possi- 
bility of  change.  Hiding  hurt,  avoiding  hurt,  is  a strategy 
for  missed  meeting,  for  assuring  that  past  assumptions 
pour  forth  unmitigated,  shaping  the  future. 

In  the  general  sense,  we  know  that  "the  hurt  of  one  is 
the  hurt  of  all."  But  few  generalizations  are  empowering 
over  personal  pain,  over  challenges  that  aim  at  the  solar 
plexus.  Saints  (and  poets,  Thorton  Wilder  says  in  Our 
Town)  may  hold  suffering  lightly.  But  most  of  us  are 


imprisoned  by  it.  Our  sluggish,  unwieldy,  and  permanent 
physical  matter  and  cultural  past  whirl  us  into  howling  out 
our  pain  and  defending  our  personal  beliefs.  Again  and 
again,  aU-inclusive  relatedness  is  submerged  in  the  frenzy 
of  personal  crisis.  But  when  it  subsides,  when  we  approach 
the  still  center  again,  we  know.  Our  human  selves  have 
raged  forth,  loosed  from  our  spiritual  understanding.  But 
there  will  be  another  time.  We  can  try  again.  Perhaps  T.S. 
Eliot  is  right;  "For  us  there  is  only  the  trying.  The  rest  is  not 


Beyond  the  "-Isms" 

by  Karin  Van  Doren,  Agate  Passage  Worship  Group 

Why  are  there  racism,  sexism,  ostracism,  and  other  "- 
isms?"  There  is  no  easy  or  complete  answer.  We  live  in  a 
time  that  allows  much  more  exposure  to  other  people, 
places,  and  ideas  than  in  years  past.  But  knowledge  doesn't 
always  come  with  understanding  or  tolerance.  We  use  our 
own  values  and  judgment  to  act  upon  new  knowledge. 

What  we  don't  understand,  we  try  to  change  to  fit  our 
ability  to  comprehend.  If  our  experiences  in  life  have  been 
narrow,  then  we  don't  have  much  to  draw  on  to  help  us  in 
our  perception  of  new  ideas  or  people.  How  we've  been 
raised  can  influence  our  feelings  as  to  whether  to  view 
these  new  ideas,  people,  or  situations  as  something  to  learn 
about  or  something  to  fear.  If  our  spiritual  teachings  have 
defined  for  us  absolutes  in  "chosen  people"  or  "children  of 
light  vs.  children  of  the  dark,"  then  a quest  to  learn  more 
about  others  is  hampered  by  religious  guilt,  and  fear  of 
retribution  or  ostracism. 

Quakers  seek  "that  which  is  of  the  Light"  in  all  deal- 
ings. This  is  freedom  to  be  open-minded  and  to  learn  from 
all  situations.  However,  it  also  carries  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility to  be  clear  in  what  is  the  Light  and  what 
may  be  our  own  desires  in  our  seeking.  If  we  seek  and 
respond  to  the  Light,  then  we  have  reached  a commonal- 
ity, a oneness  in  the  relationship  or  experience.  Strength  is 
derived  from  the  Light,  which  grows  stronger  in  the  recog- 
nition and  sharing.  This  strength  gives  us  the  courage  to 
see  beyond  color,  cultural  practices,  religious  traditions, 
sexual  orientation,  and  other  differences  that  we  use  to 
define  and  separate. 

If  we  seek  the  Light,  the  oneness,  and  the  strength,  then 
the  "-isms"  have  no  power.  They  will  still  exist,  but  they 
cannot  sway  or  destroy  what  is  gained  and  built  in  the 
Light.  Sometimes  this  seeking  is  painful,  burdensome,  or 
dangerous.  Other  times  it  is  a joyful  and  fulfilling  experi- 
ence. At  all  times,  it  is  a never-ending  task  and  one  that 
brings  us  closer  to  each  other  and  the  Light  of  God.  ■ 
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The  Color  Of  My  God 
by  Mary  Coffin,  Pima  Meeting 

God  is  yellow 
when  he's  brilliant 
but  when  he's  resting 
is  he  coral, 
when  meditating 
does  he  become 
a dusky  rose? 

When  God's  working 
is  she  shining 
with  emerald  coolness 
and  God  pausing, 
does  she  become 
a peaceful  blue? 

God  when  blessing 
is  lavender  violent 
but  when  teaching 
does  he  move  in 
an  earth  tone  aura, 
does  he  grieve  in 
jade  green  hues? 

When  God  is  creating 
she  glimmers  in  turquoise, 
when  she's  loving 
is  she  bathed  in 
a fine  golden  glow? 

God  speaks  to  me 
in  colors  so  brilliant 

he  heals  me 
with  colors  so  glowing 

blesses  me 
with  colors  so  gentle. 

God's  energy  shines 
through  the  prism  of  my  soul 
offering  numerous  colors 
with  which  she  sustains  me 
and  I am  made  whole. 

What  color  is  your  God,  your 
Spirit,  your  Energy,  your  Radiance, 
your  Light?  ■ 

Just  Like  Me 
by  Rainy  Wright, 

Moab  Worship  Group 

I love  the  trees, 
the  earth,  the  sky. 

Why? 

'Cause  underneath  they're 
just  like  me. 

The  colors  show  within. 

Love.  ■ 

Rainy  Wright  is  10  years  old. 


A Visit  to  Casa  de  los  Amigos 

by  Allen  Stokes,  Logan  Meeting 

In  early  October  I spent  five  nights  at  Casa  de  los 
Amigos,  a Quaker  center  in  downtown  Mexico  City.  The 
Casa,  the  former  studio  of  the  great  Mexican  artist  Orozco, 
is  situated  on  a quiet  street  only  a block  from  the  Metro 
subway  and  three  blocks  from  the  Paseo  de  la  Reforma,  the 
city's  showpiece  boulevard.  While  now  the  Casa  serves 
mainly  as  a very  inexpensive  hostel  for  young  travelers 
from  all  over  the  world,  it  formerly  played  a key  role  in 
providing  assistance  to  the  hundreds  of  political  refugees 
from  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  Then,  after  the  massive 
earthquake  in  1989,  the  Mexico  City  Friends  provided 
relief  to  the  thousands  of  homeless. 

Now,  Tobin  Marsh,  the  new  director,  is  concerned  that 
the  Casa  seems  to  be  serving  largely  as  a hostel — to  be  sure 
a very  friendly  one.  The  day  after  I arrived,  Tobin  pre- 
sented a plan  to  broaden  the  mission  of  the  Casa.  His  plan, 
enthusiastically  accepted  by  the  Board,  has  three  parts: 

1)  a series  of  two- week  workshops  for  both  Mexi- 
cans and  others,  each  devoted  to  some  critical 
social  issue  within  or  near  Mexico  City; 

2)  a year-long  volunteer  program  for  persons 
with  a good  knowledge  of  Spanish  to  volunteer 
for  a year  or  more  working  with  a specific  social 
agency  or  organization. 

3)  a program  for  older  Quaker  couples  to  stay  at 
the  Casa,  in  which  they  could  share  their  experi- 
ences with  Quakerism  and  also  lend  an  ear  to  the 
many  young  travelers.  Jack  and  Robin  Powelson 
from  Boulder  Meeting  have  spent  time  there,  and 
Alice  and  I are  hoping  we  might  be  able  to  go. 

Participants  in  all  three  of  these  programs  would  be 
able  to  stay  at  La  Casa,  thus  giving  the  place  a greater 
opportunity  to  share  the  Quaker  tradition  of  social  service. 

For  anyone  thinking  of  visiting  Mexico,  I can  un- 
equivocally recommend  staying  at  the  Casa.  Breakfasts 
are  served  family-style  at  an  oval  table  where  the  conver- 
sation is  stimulating.  During  my  stay  I had  the  chance  to 
talk  with  people  from  Israel,  Australia,  Denmark,  Ger- 
many, and  Canada.  There  is  a kitchen  where  guests  can 
prepare  their  own  meals,  with  a pleasant  dining-living 
room  adjacent.  This  served  as  a congenial  place  in  the 
evening  for  conversation  and  music.  Friends  meeting  for 
worship  is  held  on  Thursday  and  Sunday  mornings.  ■ 


Study  Materials  for  Small  Meetings 

Elizabeth  Duke  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  Aotearoa/ 
New  Zealand  is  preparing  a booklet  of  study  materials  for 
small  meetings — how  a small  group  manages  worship, 
pastoral  care,  the  needs  of  children  and  young  people, 
witness  and  relationship  to  the  public,  and  contact  with 
other  Friends.  To  share  experiences,  good  and  bad,  write  to 
Elizabeth  Duke,  752  Highgate,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand.  ■ 
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Yearly  Meeting  Planning 


IMYM  Continuing  Committee 

by  Jan  Miller,  IMYM  clerk 

Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  Continuing  Committee 
will  meet  February  17-18,  1996,  at  Tempe  Meeting,  318  E 
15th  Street  in  Tempe,  Arizona.  The  meeting  will  begin  at 
1:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  will  continue  through  the 
evening.  On  Sunday  morning  we  will  join  Tempe  Friends 
in  meeting  for  worship.  Continuing  Committee  will  con- 
clude by  4:00  p.m.  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Tempe  Friends 
will  provide  hospitality  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings, 
and  will  provide  lunch  at  the  meeting  house  prior  to  the 
beginning  session  on  Saturday. 

A.  Questions  for  Discussion  at  Continuing  Committee 

1.  IMYM  Scholarship  Fund.  How  should  the  IMYM 
Scholarship  Fund  be  funded?  Should  it  be  funded  by 
contributions  from  individuals  and  monthly  meetings  in- 
tended for  that  purpose,  or  should  it  be  funded  each  year 
by  a transfer  from  general  funds? 

2.  Expenses  for  executive  committee.  Does  IMYM 
wish  to  cover  room  and  board  expenses  of  members  of  the 
executive  committee  during  IMYM?  All  members  or  some 
of  them?  All  expenses  or  some  of  them? 

a.  Should  this  be  requested  by  the  person  in  need? 

b.  Where  in  the  budget  should  this  appear? 

c.  Where  should  the  money  come  from  to  support  this? 

3.  Religious  Education. 

(Submitted  by  the  IMYM  Religious  Education  Committee ) 

a.  What  would  your  meeting  most  like  the  IMYM  Reli- 
gious Education  Committee  to  provide  between 
yearly  meeting  sessions? 

b.  What  would  your  meeting  most  like  the  IMYM  Religious 
Education  Committee  to  provide  at  yearly  meeting? 

B.  Questions  For  Discussion  by  Meetings 

1.  What  does  your  meeting  do  to  orient  new  attenders 
to  IMYM? 

2.  Questions  for  meetings  that  are  comfortable  about 
including  lesbians  and  gay  men  as  full  and  equal  partici- 
pants in  all  meeting  activities  and  events: 

(Submitted  by  the  Gay  and  Lesbian  Concern  Group) 

a.  Is  this  known  to  newcomers  and  visitors? 

b.  Is  there  still  work  to  be  done  to  include  those  from 
various  cultures  and  backgrounds? 

c.  Does  the  meeting  foster  integrity  of  participants 
through  a spirit  of  openness  and  acceptance? 

d.  What  more  can  the  meeting  do  in  its  local  community 
where  lesbians  and  gay  men  endure  the  effects  of 
discrimination  and  bigotry  from  the  growing  climate 
of  political  intolerance? 

e.  In  dialogue  with  the  Right  Wing,  can  we  learn  to  speak 
nonviolently,  seeking  common  ground?  ■ 


NPYM  Steering  Committee 

by  Helen  Dart,  clerk 

The  NPYM  Steering  Committee  will  meet  again  on 
February  24,  1996,  at  Multnomah  Meeting  in  Portland, 
Oregon.  I expect  the  agenda  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to: 

• ongoing  discussion  of  the  yearly  meeting  budget,  both 
current  and  long  range; 

• care  of  isolated  Friends  and  worship  groups; 

• discussion  of  the  1996  annual  session  plans; 

• acceptance  of  revised  job  descriptions; 

• discussion  of  fee  waivers  to  annual  session;  and 

• other  committee  reports.  ■ 

PYM  Representative  Committee 

by  Eric  Moon,  clerk 

1996  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  will  be  held  the  week  of 
August  5-10  at  Craig  Hall  Conference  Center,  Chico,  Cali- 
fornia. Between  now  and  then,  we  wiU  also  be  planning 
for  PYM  1997  at  Cal  Poly  San  Luis  Obispo. 

The  closing  session  of  1995  PYM  asked  the  presiding 
clerk  to  confer  with  Arrangements  clerks.  Sites  Commit- 
tee, and  other  Friends,  and  then  choose  between  two 
recommendations  brought  by  Sites. 

The  considerations  that  weighed  for  Chico  one  more 
year  were: 

1.  The  significantly  higher  fees  attenders  will  pay  at  Cal 
Poly  San  Luis  Obispo; 

2.  The  time  and  effort  it  will  take  to  determine  even 
approximately  how  those  fee  increases — and  Cal 
Poly's  unavailability  the  first  week  of  August — will 
affect  the  number  of  attenders;  and 

3.  The  importance  of  having  as  many  attenders  this  year 
as  possible,  for  the  discerning  toward  a decision  on 
purchasing  a permanent  PYM  site. 

PYM  Representative  Committee  will  meet  on  Satur- 
day, March  2,  at  Orange  Grove  Meeting  in  Pasadena,  from 
9 a.m.  into  the  evening.  (For  pickup  from  Burbank  airport 
and  for  overnight  hospitality,  please  call  Sharon  Doyle, 
(818)  355-2091 (work)  or  (818)  355-2826  (evenings),  or  Betty 
Ceike,  (818)  577-2415. 

Representative  Meeting  will  consider  ways  we  might 
ease  the  burden  on  Friends  who  travel  farthest  to  Chico. 

Representative  Meeting  will  also  hear  preliminary  re- 
sults from  our  inquiries  regarding  the  spiritual  and  prac- 
tical issues  around  owning  a permanent  site.  Monthly 
meetings,  worship  groups,  and  individual  Friends  have 
been  urged  to  transmit  their  opinions,  suggestions,  and 
questions  to  Jane  Peers  (808  Melba  Rd,  Encinitas,  CA 
92024)  before  the  end  of  February.  Friends,  as  you  love 
your  yearly  meeting,  let  us  hear  from  you  now! 
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The  Pendle  Hill  Peace  Roundtable 

by  Betsy  Griscom,  Sandpoint  Worship  Group 

When  I signed  up  for  the  Pendle  Hill  Peace  Roundtable 
I thought  I would  learn  how  Quakerism  defines  peace 
historically  and  theologically.  I did  learn  that,  but  the  real 
crux  of  the  weekend  was  experiencing  Quakers  applying 
the  Peace  Testimony.  I learned  how  profound  and  challeng- 
ing— and  enlivening — living  the  Peace  Testimony  can  be. 

People  on  many  different  paths  were  with  us,  from  the 
Lampens  who  worked  in  Northern  Ireland,  to  Dan  Seeger, 
who  runs  Pendle  Hill.  Mark  Walsh  from  the  U.S.  Army 
War  College's  Peacekeeping  Institute  spoke  of  the  armed 
forces'  role  in  global  peacekeeping,  and  how  they  are 
learning  and  adapting  to  this  new,  very  different  role.  Chel 
Avery  gave  us  a sense  of  the  breadth  and  depth  of  how 
Quakers  define  "peace"  and  "nonviolence"  from  the  re- 
sults of  an  informal  internet  survey. 

A powerful  lesson  for  me  was  that  the  Peace  Testimony 
does  not  come  from  guilt  and  fear.  Diana  Lampen:  "The 
motivation  to  do  peace  work  is  not  fear  of  the  alternative, 
but  knowledge  of  what  could  be  different."  Dan  Seeger: 
"Authentic  peace  testimony  means  acting  in  joy  and  hope, 
not  anxiety  or  fear." 

This  helped  me  to  understand  that  the  Peace 
Testimony  is  a query,  not  a doctrine;  it  is  a fruit,  not  a 
root,  of  our  faith.  There  are  many  answers  to  a query;  there 
are  many  ways  to  work  for  peace.  Each  of  us  must  live 
peace  in  the  way  we  are  led.  Not  only  that,  but  we  must 
support  each  other  on  our  different  paths.  John  Lampen 
pointed  out  that  he  was  only  able  to  work  with  the  military 
in  Northern  Ireland,  giving  them  advice  on  less  violent 
means  of  crowd  control,  because  he  knew  that  somewhere 
someone  was  holding  to  the  absolute  line  of  "no  violence." 
All  of  us  are  needed:  the  idealist  and  the  pragmatist,  the 
Peace  Team  member  and  the  academic,  the  Congressional 
lobbyist  and  the  parents  teaching  nonviolence  to  their 
children.  None  of  us  can  do  it  all. 

"So  one  of  the  most  profound  ways  to 
work  for  peace  may  he  to  nurture  a spirit- 
filled  worship  community. . 

The  final  lesson  I learned  was  also  from  the  Lampens. 
They  spoke  of  how  difficult  it  was  to  find  support  in  a 
meeting  filled  with  activists;  no  one  had  energy  for  the 
meeting  itself.  So  one  of  the  most  profound  ways  to  work 
for  peace  may  be  to  nurture  a spirit-filled  worship  commu- 
nity— the  root  of  our  faith  — where  activists  can  find  inspi- 
ration and  guidance. 

The  talks  given  at  the  Peace  Roundtable  will  be  pub- 
lished soon  by  Pendle  Hill.  They  would  be  a great  starting 
point  for  discussions  on  our  Peace  Testimony,  or  for  meet- 
ings or  individuals  to  search  for  ways  to  live  peace. 
Contact  Chuck  Eager  at  the  Issues  Program  at  Pendle  Hill 
(e-mail:  chuckfager@aol.com)  for  information.  ■ 


New  Mexico  Fall  Regional  Meeting 

September  15-17, 1995 — Ghost  Ranch,  New  Mexico 

Sixty  adults  and  24  children  came  to  Ghost  Ranch  for 
the  Fall  1995  gathering  of  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting. 
The  remnants  of  hurricane  Ismael  coming  north  through 
western  New  Mexico  turned  eastward  unexpectedly,  giving 
Friends  beautiful  weather  and  an  undampened  campfire. 

We  heard  from  Stephen  Collett,  Director  of  the  Quaker 
United  Nations  Office  in  New  York,  of  many  unpublicized 
successes  of  United  Nations  work  and  the  Quaker 
support  provided  through  the  consultative  status  of 
Friends  World  Committee  for  Consultation. 

Our  Committee  of  Ministry  and  Oversight  challenged 
us  to  bring  into  the  light  the  continuing  whispers  about  our 
future  with  Intermountain  Yearly  Meeting  (IMYM).  We 
approved  the  plan  for  threshing  the  topic  in  our  meetings 
and  at  the  next  two  regional  meetings. 

By  naming  Mary  Dudley  as  clerk  of  the  Nominating 
Committee  and  asking  for  appointments  from  the  meet- 
ings and  worship  groups,  we  resolved  to  fill  the  numerous 
vacancies  in  our  organization  and  that  of  IMYM. 

Acting  Clerk  for  the  Acting  Clerk,  Jim  Dudley  ■ 

Brinton  Visitors, 

by  Joan  Johnson,  Qerk,  Brinton  Visitor  Committee 

Margery  Abbott,  of  Multnomah  Meeting  and  NPYM, 
traveling  with  her  husband  Carl,  completed  her  final  leg  of 
visitations  in  IMYM  in  mid-September  1995  with  visits  to 
Friends  in  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming. 

Robert  Vogel  of  Orange  Grove  Meeting  and  PYM  will 
complete  his  visitations  to  Friends  in  PYM  during  the 
month  of  January  1996  as  he  travels  among  the  Friends 
meetings  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

From  the  reports  the  Brinton  Visitor  Committee  has  re- 
ceived, these  visitations  have  proved,  as  anticipated,  to  be 
mutually  rewarding  and  the  Committee  is  grateful  to  both 
Margery  and  Bob  for  their  generous  gift  of  time  and  energy. 

Bob's  travels  are  not  over.  Starting  in  late-February 
1996,  Bob  will  begin  his  visitations  in  NPYM  traveling  to 
Friends  meetings  in  the  several  states  that  make  up  NPYM. 
He  will  conclude  his  visitations  in  early  April  1996.  His 
schedule  and  itinerary  will  be  coordinated  by  Clare  Sinclair, 
a former  Brinton  visitor.  Clare  lives  in  Missoula,  Montana. 
Contact  her  at  310  S 5th  St  W,  #2,  Missoula,  Montana, 
59801,  (406)  728-4153. 

By  the  end  of  this  1995-96  series  of  Brinton  Visitations, 
our  stalwart  visitors  will  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
by  car,  bus,  plane,  and  most  likely  by  train  and  ferry.  We 
wish  we  had  a Brinton  Visitor  Memorial  Magic  Carpet, 
but,  lacking  that,  we  would  hope  that  meetings  that  have 
enjoyed  a visitation  would  consider  making  a donation  to 
the  Brinton  Visitor  Fund.  Send  to  Phyllis  Jones,  PYM 
Treasurer,  P.O.  Box  493599,  Redding,  CA  96049-3599.  ■ 
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Colorado  Regional  Meeting 

by  Randy  Herrick-Stare,  Mountain  View  Meeting 

At  the  fall  1995  gathering  of  Colorado  Regional  Meet- 
ing, Wilfred  Howarth  told  us  a story  of  his  experiences 
with  the  Friends  Ambulance  Unit  (FAU)  in  1946,  trans- 
porting medical  supplies  to  Mao  Tse  Tung  in  an  effort  to 
show  the  good  will  necessary  for  diplomacy. 

In  1945  Wilfred  was  a Canadian  conscientious  objector 
working  as  a machinist  in  an  Alberta  labor  camp.  At  that 
same  time,  a group  of  American  COs  was  serving  the 
Chinese  in  Yennan  province  in  southwestern  China. 
Though  their  services  were  still  necessary,  because  of  a 
change  in  U.S.  law,  the  United  States  pulled  out  its 
contingent  of  COs.  The  Canadians  agreed  to  replace  them. 
Because  his  two  years  of  service  was  not  up  yet,  Wilfred 
volunteered. 

In  China,  Wilfred  ran  a small  machine  shop  repairing 
field  x-ray  equipment,  crafting  medical  instruments,  and 
fabricating  truck  parts  out  of  the  remains  of  downed 
Japanese  Zeros. 

When  the  Japanese  capitulated,  Wilfred  transferred  to 
Chengchow  where  he  helped  run  a hospital  that  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Japanese.  At  this  time  the  Nationalist  and 
Communist  Chinese  were  maneuvering  for  power.  The 
Nationalists  were  blockading  supply  lines  to  Mao's  forces 
in  Yennan.  There  was  much  suffering  among  Mao's  forces 
and  the  many  refugees  produced  by  the  war.  The  U.S. 
through  General  Marshall  had  been  trying  to  initiate  nego- 
tiations between  the  rival  forces.  He  had  had  no  success. 

Bronson  Clark,  later  of  the  AFSC,  proposed  a mission 
to  deliver  humanitarian  supplies  to  the  Communists.  He 
flew  to  Yennan  on  the  weekly  courier  plane  and  consulted 
with  the  Communists.  Mao  produced  a list  of  medical 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  requested  a teaching  team. 
Bronson  returned  to  Shanghai  (where  Wilfred  had  now 
transferred)  to  recruit  a medical  teaching  team.  He  then 
went  to  see  General  Marshall  in  Nanking.  Through  a 
chance  meeting  with  an  old  acquaintance  serving  on  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  staff,  Bronson  got  an  appointment  with  the 
General  who  jumped  at  the  opportunity  to  show  good 
faith  to  the  Communists.  He  arranged  for  three  planes  to 
leave  two  days  later.  Wilfred  and  others  scrambled  through 
the  night  to  acquire  the  needed  equipment.  It  was  a 
humanitarian  scavenger  hunt.  Two  days  later,  the  planes 
left,  picked  up  the  medical  team  in  Shanghai,  and  flew  to 
Yennan. 

There,  the  team  lived  and  served  in  the  caves  occupied 
by  the  Communists,  until  they  were  forced  to  flee  advanc- 
ing Nationalist  troops.  During  the  retreat,  one  of  the  team 
members  gave  birth.  The  team  was  not  heard  from  for  four 
months.  ■ 


Utah  Friends  Fellowship 

by  Joy  Morris,  Logan  Meeting 

UFF  Fall  Gathering  1995 — Malibu  Campground,  Logan  Canyon 

This  year's  Fall  Gathering  began  on  Friday  evening, 
September  15,  with  a talk  on  Quaker  mysticism  by  Marge 
Abbott,  Brinton  Visitor.  Her  talk  stimulated  an  equally 
interesting  sharing  of  personal  mystical  experiences  and 
thoughts  about  mysticism. 

Saturday's  weather  was  beautiful — one  of  those  clear, 
blue-sky  days  that  is  perfectly  moderate  with  no  sweating 
and  no  shivering.  Several  Friends  enjoyed  hiking  the  Riv- 
erside trail  and  the  opportunity  to  visit  in  more  depth  with 
Marge  Abbott. 

During  the  business  meeting,  the  children  were  taken 
on  this  same  hike  with  a special  mission  given  to  them  by 
Janet  Bishop  to  find  a special  stick  and  other  items  in 
nature  to  attach  to  what  would  become  their  "talking 
stick."  The  children  took  this  activity  seriously  and  en- 
joyed using  their  intuition  and  all  of  their  senses  to  pick  a 
stick  and  other  items  that  they  were  drawn  to. 

After  business  meeting,  the  group  put  on  one  of  their 
customary  tasty  and  healthful  potlucks.  After  dinner  the 
evening  air  was  filled  with  the  magic  of  beautiful  fire  and 
a violin /guitar  duet.  Lisa  Duskin  on  violin  and  Roger 
Burger  on  guitar  enchanted  us  with  incredibly  beautiful 
instrumental  folk  music  as  well  as  folk  songs  to  which  the 
group  sang  along.  The  children  enjoyed  roasting  marsh- 
mallows in  the  fire,  and  Martin  Schroeder  provided  us 
with  a display  of  rising  sparks  by  rubbing  one  stick  against 
another  in  the  fire. 

Sunday  morning  brought  a generous  sharing  of  hot 
beverages  and  a variety  of  delicious  breakfast  foods.  While 
the  adults  were  in  silent  meeting,  the  children  enjoyed 
making  their  talking  sticks.  Meeting  for  worship  closed 
with  the  children  sharing  their  talking  sticks  with  the 
meeting.  The  talking  sticks  were  all  different  from  one 
another:  some  were  long,  some  short,  some  rough,  some 
smooth,  some  colorful,  some  elegantly  simple.  Each  stick 
reflected  the  unique  qualities  of  the  child  who  made  it. 
Several  messages  during  meeting  for  worship  focused  on 
how  we  connect  with  others  and  how  important  a sense  of 
the  larger  community  is  to  us. 

A special  thanks  to  Arly  Helm,  UFF  clerk,  for  attending 
to  the  many  details  and  to  Janet  Bishop  and  others  who 
helped  with  the  children.  ■ 

Winter  MGOF 

Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends  will  be  held  Feb- 
ruary 9-11, 1996,  at  the  Ursuline  Center,  Great  Falls,  Mon- 
tana with  the  theme,  "Creating  the  Peaceful  Community." 

For  information  contact  Lucretia  Humphrey,  3026  5th 
Ave  N,  Great  Falls,  MT  59401,  (406)  453-2714.  ■ 
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Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting 

by  Ruth  Arrison  Evan,  Eugene  Meeting 

The  1996  Quaker  Tapestry  calendars  have  arrived. 
Bigger  than  last  year's,  each  page  measures  about  8 1 / 2 by 
11  inches.  The  pictures  are  6 by  7 1 /4  inches  and  are  not  in 
a postcard  format  this  time.  Calendars  cost  $7.00,  one 
dollar  of  which  goes  to  the  Willamette  Quaker  Tapestry 
Group.  Postage  is  $2.17  for  one  calendar.  A mailing  enve- 
lope can  be  included. 

The  Quaker  Tapestry  Scheme  began  in  England  in  1981 
as  an  education  project.  To  date,  more  than  4,000  partici- 
pants in  15  countries  have  worked  together  in  researching, 
planning,  and  embroidering.  There  are  over  77  panels 
completed  in  the  British  Quaker  Tapestry.  A traveling 
exhibit  of  some  of  them  came  to  George  Fox  College  in 
Newberg,  Oregon,  in  1993. 

To  order  1996  Quaker  Tapestry  calendars,  contact  ei- 
ther Ellen  Hubbe  in  Eugene,  (541)  345-2190;  Jackie  Van 
Dyke  in  Corvallis,  (541)  753-6391;  Barbara  Thygesen  of 
Salem  Meeting,  (503)  538-5889;  Chris  Cradler  in  Portland, 
(503)  287-6601;  or  Marjorie  Kellogg  of  Rogue  Valley  Meet- 
ing, (541)  855-1406. 

The  Willamette  Quaker  Tapestry  Group  was  formed 
in  1990  as  part  of  the  North  American  Quaker  Tapestry 
project.  The  panel  they  are  embroidering  depicts  the  first 
wedding  in  Eugene  Friends  Meeting.  Ellen  Hubbe  who 
coordinates  the  Willamette  Quaker  Tapestry  Group  says, 
"The  stitching  project  is  open  to  any  interested  Friends 
who  wish  to  participate.  Currently  the  panel  is  in  Eugene. 
In  January  the  panel  will  travel  to  Vashon  Island."  For 
further  information  contact  Ellen  Hubbe. 

Boise  Valley  Meeting  will  begin  a six-week  Educational 
Series  on  Quakerism  in  January  1996.  The  series  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday  nights  and  will  include  lecture  and 
discussion.  In  addition,  the  meeting  is  looking  for  a new 
location  for  meeting  which  would  meet  their  needs  for 
including  more  participants  especially  children. 

Friends  from  Corvallis  Meeting  are  supporting  a 
FOR  Bosnian  Student  Project  in  Corvallis.  The  plan  to  have 
one  student  in  Corvallis  quickly  expanded,  and  two  Bosnian 
students  are  attending  Corvallis  High  School.  The  com- 
mittee proceeded  with  faith  that  the  necessary  $6,000 
(air  fares  and  expenses  excluding  room  and  board)  could 
be  raised.  Contributions  to  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation 
(Corvallis  Bosnian  Project)  can  be  sent  to  John  Selker, 
Treasurer,  2675  SW  Fairmont,  Corvallis,  OR  97333. 

Rogue  Valley  Meeting  continues  to  consider  meeting 
space  needs.  A threshing  session  revealed  themes  of  keep- 
ing things  simple,  attending  to  the  limits  of  financial 
resources,  and  exploring  many  possible  options.  A site 
committee  meeting  later  began  to  explore  the  options  of 
combining  resources  with  another  agency  to  see  if  the 
needs  of  both  could  be  met  in  a joint  building  project.  Other 
independent  building  sites  will  also  be  considered. 


College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 

Excerpts  From  Recent  Meeting  Newsletters 

Palo  Alto  Meeting  will  once  again  be  hosting  Hotel  de 
Zink  in  the  new  meeting  house  during  the  month  of 
December.  Hotel  de  Zink  is  a rotating  shelter  for  homeless 
single  people  run  by  Palo  Alto  Urban  Ministry.  We  will 
provide  food  each  evening  for  those  who  are  staying,  as 
well  as  space  to  sleep  in  our  meeting  room. 

A sheet  was  circulated  concerning  the  proposed  hiring 
of  a First  Day  school  coordinator.  . . . The  original  cost 
proposals  had  been  scaled  back,  and  meeting  the  addi- 
tional expense  would  now  involve  a 10  per  cent  increase 
in  support  from  meeting.  Other  benefits  would  include 
retaining  more  families  with  children  and  enabling  more 
people  to  attend  meeting.  . . . Meeting  approved  the 
idea  in  principle,  with  finance  and  ad  hoc  committee  to 
return  with  a detailed  recommendation.  It  was  questioned 
whether  it  was  in  accordance  with  Friends'  ways  to  have 
paid  staff,  and  we  were  assured  that  larger  meetings  in  the 
East  did  so. 

Sacramento  Meeting's  Ministry  and  Counsel  is  work- 
ing hard  on  promoting  the  spiritual  growth  of  the  meeting. 
The  committee  also  has  received  a request  to  help  Friends 
see  "that  of  God"  in  difficult  people  and  situations.  Friends 
agreed  to  schedule  a gathering  for  this  purpose. 

Santa  Cruz  Meeting  Friends  agreed  to  separate  the 
short-term  need  for  a better  place  to  meet  than  Loudon 
Nelson  Center  from  the  long-term  issues  about  acquiring 
a meeting  house.  In  addition  to  finding  a new  place  for 
worship,  we  need  a permanent  place  for  the  library  and 
places  to  hold  events  and  committee  meetings.  Meeting 
did  not  agree  that  there  was  not  unity  on  the  question  of 
having  a meeting  house,  nor  did  it  decide  on  future  ac- 
tion— including  creating  an  ad  hoc  committee — at  this 
time.  Concluding  this  discussion,  the  clerk  asked  Friends 
to  try  to  understand  what  we  learned  from  this  discussion 
and  to  take  the  topic  back  into  our  lives  and  hearts. 

Redwood  Forest  Meeting,  has  revised  its  the  budget 
because  occupancy  of  the  Guerneville  property  for  reli- 
gious services  has  changed  some  cost  factors — some  going 
up,  others  going  down. 


AFSC-IMYM  Joint  Service  Project 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee-Intermoun- 
tain Yearly  Meeting  Joint  Service  Project  Oversight  Com- 
mittee is  preparing  a calendar  for  service  projects  in  1996. 
Keep  an  eye  on  your  meeting's  bulletin  board  for  informa- 
tion on  our  March  service  project.  Advertisements  will  be 
going  out  soon.  To  be  sure  you  get  information  directly 
about  future  service  projects,  send  your  address  to;  AFSC- 
IMYM  Joint  Service  Projects,  Mike  Gray,  coordinator,  9910- 
B Poudre  Canyon  Hwy,  Bellvue,  CO  80512  Phone:  (970) 
490-2585  or  e-mail:  mgray@lamar.colostate.edu.  ■ 
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George  Hardin 

George  Hardin,  a lifelong  Quaker  and  member  of  Pima 
Meeting,  died  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  on  March  10,  1995,  of 
complications  following  surgery. 

Born  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  George  obtained 
a liberal  arts  degree  from  Guilford  College  in  the  early 
1930s,  attended  Duke  University,  and  spent  four  years  at 
the  Harvard  Theological  Seminary. 

He  was  a manager  and  a field  worker  for  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  in  Wyandotte,  Oklahoma,  and  also  worked 
with  the  Indians  in  that  state  in  the  1930s  and  1940s.  In  1973 
he  retired  as  executive  secretary  of  the  Friends  Peace 
Committee  in  Philadelphia  and  moved  to  Tucson. 

In  Tucson  he  helped  start  the  city's  first  food  bank, 
served  as  secretary  of  the  Tucson  Ecumenical  Council 
(1978-79),  and  served  on  the  Tucson  Community  Advisory 
Council  (1979-82)  and  the  Human  Services  Council 
(1980-84).  He  was  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the 
Hemlock  Society  of  Southern  Arizona. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Joyce  Ennis  Hardin;  a son, 
David,  of  Danville,  Virginia;  five  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren;  and  a former  wife,  Helen  S.  Hardin  of 
Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania.  ■ 

Leslie  Pratt  Spelman 

Leslie  Pratt  Spelman  was  born  on  November  27, 1932, 
in  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  When  he  was  five,  he  and  his 
family  moved  to  Redlands,  California.  He  graduated  from 
Westtown  Friends  School  in  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1954  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  Redlands 
with  a double  major  in  History  and  German.  He  looked 
forward  to  becoming  a college  history  teacher,  but  the 
field  was  overcrowded,  so  he  switched  to  medicine. 
While  attending  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
he  met  Annette  Hergert,  and  they  married  in  1955. 

They  had  five  children:  Leslie  Pratt  Spelman,  III,  who 
died  at  age  11;  Anna;  Jacob;  Katherine,  who  died  at  age 
three;  and  John. 

Leslie  received  his  medical  degree  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  entered  and  completed  his  resi- 
dency training  in  neurosurgery.  Later  Leslie  and  Annette 
settled  in  Chula  Vista,  where  Leslie  practiced 
neurosurgery.  Although  Leslie  and  Annette  later  divorced, 
their  relationship  remained  strong. 

In  recent  years  Leslie  enjoyed  working  at  the  Plasma 
Center  because  it  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  help  the 
disadvantaged. 

Leslie  had  been  involved  with  Quaker  meetings  since 
infancy.  He  and  Annette  were  members  of  La  Jolla  Meet- 
ing, where  he  was  recording  clerk,  and  Annette  served  on 
the  Ministry  and  Oversight  Committee.  They  transferred 
their  membership  to  San  Diego  Meeting  when  that 
meeting  was  established. 


Leslie  died  in  his  sleep  March  20, 1995.  He  is  survived 
by  his  father,  Pratt  Spelman;  his  former  wife;  the  three 
living  children;  a brother;  and  two  sisters.  ■ 

Virginia  K.  Anderson 

Virginia  K.  (Ginny)  Anderson  was  born  Virginia  Fay 
Kinnisten  on  February  24,  1920,  in  Detroit,  Michigan,  to 
parents  Dorothy  and  Kenneth  Kinnisten.  Her  twin  sister 
died  eight  months  after  their  birth.  Her  brother  Vaughn 
was  born  five  years  later.  The  family  moved  to  Buffalo, 
New  York,  when  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  trans- 
ferred her  father.  In  1938  Ginny  graduated  with  honors 
from  Bennett  High  School  in  Buffalo.  She  attended 
Howard  Payne  College  in  Brownwood,  Texas  her  fresh- 
man year,  then  transferred  to  Los  Angeles  City  College. 

Ginny  married  Arthur  Walters  in  December  1939,  and 
their  son  Keith  was  born  in  1942.  Ginny  and  Arthur  were 
divorced  in  1945.  They  remained  lifelong  friends 

On  October  1, 1945  Ginny  married  Henrik  (Rik)  Ander- 
son, an  architectural  draftsman  who  was  a CO  assigned  to 
fight  fires  in  a CPS  camp.  Rik  adopted  her  son  Keith  and 
they  had  two  other  children:  Carl  was  bom  in  1947,  and 
Linnea  in  1952.  The  family  moved  to  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in 
1948  and  to  Scottsdale,  Arizona,  in  1951. 

In  1965  Ginny  graduated  with  high  honors  from  Ari- 
zona State  University  with  a Masters  in  Social  Work.  For 
the  next  decade,  she  worked  as  a psychiatric  social  worker 
for  the  Maricopa  County  Health  Department  and  later 
with  a private  agency.  She  also  taught  social  work  as  an 
associate  professor  at  ASU  for  two  years  before  she  retired 
in  1976.  Rik  died  of  a heart  attack  in  1990. 

A member  of  Phoenix  Meeting  for  many  years,  Girmy 
also  enjoyed  Friends  Meetings  in  Monterey,  La  Jolla,  and 
San  Diego  when  visiting  son  Keith  and  family. 

Ginny  remained  interested  in  social  concerns  and  lit- 
erature until  her  death  on  March  31, 1995,  after  a stroke. 

Virginia  Anderson  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Vaughn 
Kinnisten  of  Pomona,  California;  her  son,  Keith  of  San 
Diego,  California;  her  son,  Carl  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  her 
daughter,  Linnea  of  Phoenix,  Arizona;  and  five  grandchil- 
dren. ■ 

Bruce  William  Neal 

Bruce  Neal  died  April  1, 1995,  in  the  mountains  that  he 
loved  so  much.  He  was  born  September  9, 1919,  the  son  of 
Iowa  farmers.  Bruce  began  studying  engineering  at  Iowa 
State  in  1937.  As  a college  student,  he  became  active  with 
the  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and  met  his 
future  wife,  Barbara  Holly,  at  an  AFSC  conference  at 
Grinnell  College. 

Bruce  became  a conscientious  objector  in  World  War  II, 
working  at  a CPS  camp  in  Colorado  while  finishing  his 
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bachelor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Denver.  He  received 
an  MA  in  international  relations  with  his  thesis  on  the 
United  Nations  Education  and  Scientific  Organization. 

As  information  about  the  conditions  in  Europe  became 
known,  Bruce  began  to  feel  that  the  only  way  the  atrocities 
could  be  ended  was  through  military  force.  He  joined  the 
army.  This  was  a very  difficult  decision,  and  as  a result  he 
never  felt  free  to  speak  in  a Quaker  meeting  for  worship. 

After  being  blacklisted  during  the  McCarthy  era,  and 
with  a family  to  support,  Bruce  began  to  apply  his  research 
skills  in  the  area  of  market  and  advertising  research,  ulti- 
mately settling  in  Ann  Arbor.  He  worked  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Company,  and  he  and  Barbara  became  members  of 
Ann  Arbor  Meeting.  He  was  committed  to  peace,  and  in 
1970  he  ran  in  the  Democratic  congressional  primary  as  an 
anti-war  candidate.  In  the  mid-1970s  he  took  early  retire- 
ment from  Ford  to  create  his  own  company  specializing  in 
computer-assisted  telephone  interviewing  using  surveys 
with  open-ended  questions. 

In  1987  Barbara  and  Bruce  moved  to  the  mountains 
west  of  Boulder,  Colorado,  to  be  close  to  their  daughter 
Holly  and  their  grandchildren.  They  became  active  partici- 
pants in  the  Boulder  Meeting. 

Bruce  Neal  is  survived  by  his  wife  Barbara;  children, 
Douglas,  Holly,  Mary  Elizabeth,  and  Robert;  and  nine 
grandchildren.  ■ 

Mary  Baldwin  Stoner 

Mary  Baldwin  Stoner  was  born  in  New  York  City  on 
July  26, 1918,  the  first  child  of  Ruth  Preble  Hall  Smith  and 
E.  Baldwin  Smith.  After  attending  Miss  Fine's  School  in 
Princeton,  New  Jersey,  and  Garrison-Forest  College  in 
Maryland,  Mary  B.  taught  nursery  school  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  City.  Athletically  gifted  and  an  avid  tennis 
player,  in  the  midst  of  World  War  II  Mary  B.  was  called 
upon  by  a Philadelphia  high  school  to  serve  as  the  coach 
of  its  boys'  football  team. 

She  and  Richard  Griffith  Stoner  were  married  on  June 
13, 1946,  and  the  couple  moved  to  State  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  their  three  children  were  born — Richard,  a 
social  worker  in  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan;  Gordon,  an 
attorney  in  Washington,  D.C.;  and  Susan,  a real  estate 
salesperson  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  The  Stoners  moved  to 
Tempe,  Arizona,  in  August  1963. 

A gifted  water  colorist,  Mary  B.  served  at  various  times 
as  a docent  and  guide  at  the  Phoenix  Art  Museum,  the 
Arizona  Museum  for  Youth,  and  the  ASU  art  museum. 

Mary  B.  joined  Tempe  Meeting  in  April  1979  and  was  a 
valued  member  on  its  committees  for  Ministry  and  Coun- 
sel and  Hospitality.  Diagnosed  with  non-Hodgkins 
lymphoma,  she  lived  the  last  14  months  of  her  life  with 
courage  and  serenity,  dying  peacefully  on  April  9, 1995. 

Mary  Baldwin  Stoner  is  survived  by  her  three  children, 
her  brother  Lacey,  her  half-brother  Nathaniel,  her  half- 
sister  Susan,  and  two  grandsons.  ■ 


Minutes,  Not  Hours 

by  Keith  Wedmore,  San  Francisco  Meeting 

Those  white  plastic  bubbles  spilling  out  as  you  open  up 
the  parcel  — hoo-boy.  It  can  be  hard  to  find  the  goods  in  all 
the  wrappings.  I had  a UPS  parcel  from  Davis  last  year,  a 
huge  box  supposedly  containing  knife  blocks — it  would 
be  hard  for  the  sender  to  check  that  there  was  anything  in 
it.  In  fact,  there  wasn't. 

So  it  is  with  minutes.  The  essentials  can  get  lost  in 
declamatory  presentation.  Traditionally  and  in  other 
Friendly  places,  minutes  record  only  what  must  be  kept. 
Hence  they  can  do  so  with  force  and  elegance.  The  clerk 
reads  them  back  to  the  meeting,  and  no  other  business  is 
attempted  until  the  minute  is  agreed  upon  and  recorded. 

Such  a place  is  England,  and  in  the  July  issued  Bob 
Vogel  (fresh  back  from  a visit)  praised  the  brevity  of  the 
minutes  he  there  heard,  and  their  prompt  despatch. 

On  the  West  Coast,  the  decision  is  often  lost  in  the  mass 
of  packing,  of  words,  a mass  reflecting  every  issue,  every 
viewpoint,^  every  speaker.  And  there  are  personal  consid- 
erations: we  all  like  to  be  heard,  to  have  our  day  in  print, 
and  how  better  to  show  that  someone  has  understood  us 
but  to  hear  our  viewpoint  reflected  in  the  minutes? 

Friends,  discipline  is  required:  those  who  ask  this  of 
their  clerks  mistake  the  function  of  the  minute.  Minutes  are 
the  necessary  record  of  a meeting.  What  does  not  have  to 
be  set  down  should  not  be  minuted.  Those  minutes  err 
which  are  not  what  Friends  as  a meeting  had  to  say,  but 
rather  explore  individual  minds  and  utterances.  Such  min- 
utes tend  to  produce  committee-type  English  in  which  the 
result,  if  any,  gets  buried.  Some  years  ago  San  Francisco 
Meeting  lost  an  important  decision  in  great  drifts  of  min- 
utes. It  turned  up  in  the  "narrative  minutes" — an  unhelp- 
ful invention  whose  only  justification  seems  to  me  be  to 
show  that  the  recording  clerk  is  awake. 

Even  worse,  the  lack  of  result  may  get  buried.  Where 
minutes  become  so  leaden  as  to  delay  approval  to  another 
time,  or  another  day,  it  may  pass  notice  that  there  was  no 
clear  conclusion.  When  minutes  are  agreed  upon  there  and 
then,  overlooking  this  omission  would  be  like  trying  to 
smuggle  dawn  past  a rooster. 

Minutes  are  not  eyewitness  reports  for  the  edification 
of  the  absent  or  their  descendants;  that  task  can  be  left 
to  duly  appointed,  or  self-appointed,  reporters.  Minutes 
are  the  acts  of  the  meeting,  recorded  as  must  be.  "We 
utterly  deny  all  outward  wars  and  strife. " Or,  "We  appoint 
George  Fox  to  be  our  Clerk."  They  are  not  LapTop  chatter: 
"Friends  were  reminded  that  the  library  will  open  at 
2:00  today  instead  of  2:30." 

Once  committed  to  long  minutes,  the  meeting  may 
spend  less  time  discussing  an  issue  than  agreeing  on  a 
minute.  I have  seen  this  cripple  the  work  of  California 
Friends,  and  more  than  once  sink  what  should  have  been 
a rewarding  session.  A minute  mirroring  time  spent  largely 

Continued  on  page  87. 
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All  ads  published  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends. 
$.40  per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00. 
Add  10%  if  boxed.  Ads  should  be  pre- 
paid, if  possible.  Send  for  information 
sheet  with  prices  for  display  ads  and  re- 
quirements. Copy  deadline;  30  days  prior 
to  publication.  Publishing  of  advertise- 
ments does  not  imply  endorsement  by 
Friends  Bulletin. 

Quaker  Intern 

Year-long,  Philadelphia-based,  paid  in- 
ternship with  Friends  World  Committee 
for  Consultation,  Section  of  the  Americas, 
starting  August/September  1996.  Work 
includes  editing  the  newsletter,  process- 
ing donations,  and  assorted  office  work 
along  with  a one-year  intern  project  devel- 
oped in  consultation  with  you.  Write,  call 
or  fax  for  application — Attention:  Asso- 
ciate Secretary,  FWCC,  1506  Race  St, 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102  USA.  Phone: 
(215)  241-7251,  Fax:  (215)  241-7285. 
Applications  should  be  in  by  April  1, 
1996. 


Editor — Friends  Bulletin 
Full-time  position,  editor.  Friends  Bulle- 
tin. Application  will  be  considered  from 
individuals,  couples,  or  job  shares.  For  job 
description  and  application,  write  Search 
Committee,  Friends  Bulletin,  do  Mary 
Lou  Coppock,  1 127  E Belmont,  Phoenix, 
AZ  85020.  Application  deadline:  April 
15,  1996. 

Quaker  Heritage  Showcase 

Marketplace  now  available  to  you! 
Commemorative  items,  Quaker  dolls, 
coffee  mugs,  prints,  Christmas  orna- 
ments, and  more.  Sendfor/r^e  brochure. 
Quaker  Heritage  Showcase,  P.O.  Box 
35637,  Tucson,  AZ  85740-5637. 


Worship  Group. 


After  40  years . . . 
A New  Hymnal 
from  FGC! . . . 


n INaA 

\ Afl  ft  Friends 
JUllu  Hymnal 


• Over  300  Hymns  and  Songs! 

• Music  for  All  Ages! 

• Reflects  Friends  Diversity 
and  Testimonies! 

• Includes  Historical  Notes 
and  7 Indexes! 

FGC  Bookstore  now  accepting  prepaid  / 
prepublication  orders  at  $18  per  copy 
(free  shipping  in  the  United  States)! 

Orders  placed  after  June  1,  1996  will  be 
$20  per  copy  plus  shipping  and  handling. 

To  order  now  fill  out  and  mail  coupon 
below  or  call  1-800-966-4556. 


Please  ship copies  at 

$18/  copy  to: 

NAME 

ADDRESS 


TELEPHONE 

Please  make  checks  payable  to 
FGC  Bookstore. 


Friends  General  Conference 
Bookstore 

1216  Arch  Street,  2B 
Philadelphia,  PA  19107 

Telephone  (Book  Orders  Only): 

1-800-966-4556 


Scattcmooib 

FRIENDS  i/SCHOOL 

Scattergood  offers  a rigorous  college  preparatory  program  for  approximately  sixty 
students,  grades  9 through  12,  in  a caring,  close-knit  community  of  boarding 
students  and  residential  staff  living  and  working  together  in  a beautiful  rural  setting. 

• Coeducational 

• Graduation  requirements  include 
Quaker  studies  and  an  off-campus 
community  service  project. 

• Strong  programs  in  the  arts 

• Four-year  Spanish  language 
program  with  workcamp 
experience  in  Mexico 

• Daily  campus  and  farm  work  crews 

• Outdoor  and  wilderness  programs 

• Cooperation  emphasized  over 
competition 

• More  than  one-third  of  students  and 
staff  have  Quaker  backgrounds 


To  learn  more  about  Scattergood,  or  to  arrange  a visit,  contact  the  Director  of  Admissions, 
Scattergood  Friends  School,  1951  Delta  Avenue,  West  Branch,  Iowa  52358-8507, 
phone  (319)  643-7628,  FAX  (319)  643-7485. 

Under  the  care  of  Iowa  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends  (C)  since  1890 
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Pacific  Southwest  Region — AFSC 
Director,  for  the  Pacific  Southwest  Re- 
gion of  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (Quakers),  in  Pasadena,  CA. 
Ultimate  responsibility  for  supervision, 
administrative  and  financial  manage- 
ment of  the  Region,  and  interpretation  of 
the  work  of  the  AFSC.  Experience  in 
program  management  and  community 
organizing.  Commitment  to  nonviolence 
as  a means  of  achieving  social  justice. 
Salary  range  begins  at  $40,000,  excellent 
benefits.  EOE/AA  employer.  Women, 
people  of  color,  lesbian,  gay  and  bisexual 
people,  and  people  with  disabilities  are 
encouraged  to  apply.  Send  or  fax  resume/ 
cover  letter  by  1/26/96  to  Thomas  E. 
Ambrogi,  AFSC,  980  N Fair  Oaks  Ave, 
Pasadena,  CA  91103.  Phone:  (818)  791- 
1978.  Fax:  (818)791-2205. 

^JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  ^ 

Only  West  Coast  Friends  secondary 
boarding  school!  Simple  rural  living, 
small  classes,  work  program,  loving 
community.  John  Woolman  School, 
13075  Woolman  Lane,  Nevada  City, 
^CA  95959.  (916)273-3183. ^ 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $24  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $19  for  meeting  sub- 
scriptions (state  meeting). 

Name  

Address  

City /State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR 
97330. 


Legislative  Education  Secretary/Editor 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion (FCNL)  seeks  full-time  Legislative 
Education  Secretary /Editor.  Job  requires 
knowledge  of  and  experience  with  legis- 
lative processes;  excellent  editing,  writ- 
ing, research,  and  communication  skills; 
experience  in  education  design  and  plan- 
ning; understanding  of  and  sympathy  with 
Friends’  testimonies  and  FCNL’s  legisla- 
tive policies;  excellent  interpersonal 
skills  and  ability  to  work  in  coalitions. 
March  15,  1996,  deadline  for  receipt  of 
completed  applications.  Salary  range 
$38,700-$48,400;  full  benefits.  Send  let- 
ter of  inquiry  to:  Nancy  Marlow,  FCNL, 
245  Second  St,  NE,  Washington,  DC 
20002-5795. 

Legislative  Interns 

Three  positions  available,  assisting  FCNL 
lobbyists.  These  are  11 -month  paid  as- 
signments beginning  September  1 each 
year.  Duties  include  research,  writing, 
monitoring  issues,  attending  hearings  and 
coalition  meetings,  maintaining  files,  and 
administrative  responsibilities  as  re- 
quired. Write,  call,  or  fax  for  an  intern 
application  packet  after  September  1 : At- 
tention: Nancy  Marlow,  Friends  Commit- 
tee on  National  Legislation  (FCNL),  245 
Second  St,  NE,  Washington,  DC  20002. 
Phone:  (202)  547-6000.  Fax:  (202)  547- 
6019.  Annual  application  period  begins 
January  1;  all  applications  must  be  re- 
ceived by  March  1 . 

Friends  House 

Friends  House,  a Quaker-sponsored  re- 
tirement community  in  Santa  Rosa,  Cali- 
fornia, offers  one  and  two-bedroom  gar- 
den apartments  or  more  spacious  three- 
bedroom  two  bath  homes  for  independent 
living.  Immediate  occupancy  may  be 
available.  An  assisted-living  home,  a 
skilled  nursing  facility,  and  adult  day  care 
facilities  are  also  available  on  campus. 
Friends  House  is  situated  one  hour  north 
of  San  Francisco  with  convenient  access 
to  the  Pacific  Coast,  redwood  forests,  cul- 
tural events,  medical  services,  and  shop- 
ping. Friends  House,  684  Benicia  Dr, 
Santa  Rosa,  CA  95409,  (707)  538-0152. 


Vital  Statistics 

Marriages 

• Mikala  Marie  Woodward  and 
Andrew  Davis  Kidde,  under  the 
care  of  University  Meeting, 
September  16,  1995. 

• Marianne  Bacon  and  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  under  the  care  of  Palo 
Alto  Meeting,  September  17,  1995. 

Deaths 

• Micah  Cross  (son  of  Barb  Frank  and 
Andy  Cross,  September  21,  1995, 
University  Meeting. 

• Elizabeth  Frey,  October  28,  1995, 
Orange  Grove  Meeting. 

New  Members 

• Carol  Bosworth,  University. 

• Frances  Brown,  Orange  Grove. 

• Jean  Flores,  (transfer  from  Marloma) 
Strawberry  Creek. 

• Christopher  Kaufman,  Salt  Lake 
(Moab  Worship  Group). 

• Maurine  King,  Honolulu. 

• Miftah  Leah,  Strawberry  Creek. 

• Becca  Renk,  Sandpoint. 

• Paul  Robbins,  Redwood  Forest. 

• Hugh  Thomforde,  (transfer  from 
Gainsville,  Florida)  Honolulu  (Kauai). 

• Maurine  Vogel,  Santa  Cruz. 

• Elizabeth  Walker,  (transfer  from  Hill 
County,  Kerville,  Texas)  Multnomah.* 

“Minutes”  Continued  from  page  85. 

discussing  itself  will  seldom  be 
worthwhile. 

Concise  minutes  are  (1)  agreed 
upon  readily,  (2)  typed  out  swiftly, 

(3)  available  promptly  to  busy  Friends, 

(4)  mailed  out  cheaply,  and  (5)  actu- 
ally read  by  their  recipients. 

When  a short  minute  goes  to  the 
media  and  posterity,  it  has  some 
chance  of  impressing  and  persuad- 
ing. More  knife  blocks — fewer  plastic 
bubbles.  Thank  you.  Bob.  ■ 

^ Friends  Bulletin,  July  1995,  "Meeting 
for  Business,"  p.  160. 

^ "A  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of 
mankind"(  to  use  the  hallowed  phrase) 
means  that  truly  pivotal  decisions 
demand  a longer  minute,  to  reveal 
doubts  and  counter-arguments,  and  to 
show  that  objections  have  been 
addressed  before  coming  to  a firm 
conclusion. 
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Thirty  Essays  on  the  Gospel  of  Thomas* 
by  Hugh  M.  Ross 

Review  by  Phillip  Wells,  Argenta  Meeting,  B.C.,  Canada 

Over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago  the  disciple  Thomas  wrote 
down  some  of  the  sayings  of  Jesus.  Before  long  his  collection  was 
declared  heretical  by  the  church  fathers  who  were  more  inter- 
ested in  their  authority  and  control  over  the  church  than  in  the 
actual  teachings  of  Jesus.  These  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
were  promoting  a religion  about  Jesus,  rather  than  a religion  of 
Jesus.  It  was  a plan  of  salvation  to  which,  they  preached,  they 
held  the  key.  The  sayings  of  Jesus,  as  written  in  the  Gospel  of 
Thomas,  were  a threat  to  church  authority  because  they  pointed 
to  a way  of  life  that  did  not  recognize  and  require  these  leaders. 
Unlike  the  biblical  Gospels,  Thomas's  Gospel  was  not  blurred  by 
the  many  glosses  and  later  additions. 

Some  of  the  communities  of  the  followers  of  Jesus  kept  copies 
of  these  sayings  until  it  became  unsafe  to  do  so.  One  community 
hid  its  papyrus  copy  in  a jar  in  the  sands  of  Egypt  some  time  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century,  where  it  remained  until  it  was 
discovered  in  1945.  After  ten  years  of  various  adventures,  the 
papyri  arrived  in  the  Coptic  Museum  in  Cairo  and  became 
available  to  scholars.  They  were  then  translated  from  the  Coptic 
and  published  in  an  English  edition.  I was  given  a copy  in  1957 
but  found  it  rather  obscure  and  difficult. 

Then  in  1993  I discovered  two  books  by  Hugh  McGregor 
Ross,  a British  Friend,  which  removed  most  of  the  obscurity  and 
made  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  come  alive.  Jesus  surely  knew  men 
and  women  down  to  the  depth  of  their  souls.  He  urged  his 
followers  to  seek  the  Kingdom,  the  one,  the  all,  that  was  within 
them  and  around  them.  He  said,  "Know  yourself,  and  you  will 
live."  This  is  truly  a Quaker  gospel.  George  Fox  taught  as  if  he 
had  had  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  before  him. 

Ross's  Gospel  of  Thomas  (1990)  as  translated  from  the  Coptic  is 
also  out  of  print,  but  if  you  can  find  his  Thirty  Essays  on  the  Gospel 
of  Thomas,  it  can  be  used  by  itself  and  will  enrich  any  Friends 
Meeting.  Our  meeting  spent  ten  inspiring  evenings  discussing 
the  Essays,  three  at  a time.  ■ 

Our  reviewer,  Phillip  Wells,  is  a historic  personage,  for  he  was  the 
editor  o/Friends  Bulletin  "for  several  years  in  the  1 930s  after  Howard 
Brinton  and  Robert  Dann."  He  was  clerk  of  the  Bulletin  Committee 
from  1948  to  1952,  "while  Ed  Sanders  was  editor,"  when  he  and 
Sanders  used  Friends  Bulletin  to  "insure  the  establishment  ofPYM. " 
Later  Wells  served  as  a member  of  the  Bulletin  Committee  from  1958 
to  1960.  And  in  the  meantime  he  was  clerk  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Association  of  Friends,  precursor  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  from  1952 
to  1955.  (Our  thanks  to  Phillip  Wells  and  to  Jim  Cavener,  PYM 
archivist,  for  supplying  or  verifying  some  dates.)  Grace  Buzaljko,  Book 
Review  Editor. 

* Published  1991  by  Element  Books,  Shaftesbury,  England,  but  out  of 
print.  Copies  currently  available  from  Pendle  Hill  Bookstore,  338 
Plush  Mill  Road,  Wallingford,  PA  19086.  $12.75  plus  $2.75  postage. 

Other  possible  sources  of  Ross's  Thirty  Essays  are  Quaker  Book 
Service,  Box  4652,  Ottawa,  Ontario  KIS  5H8,  Canada;  bookstores 
specializing  in  religious  books;  libraries;  and  used  book  stores. 
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Calendar 

January  1996 

19-21  "Acting  Together:  Beyond  Racism,  Beyond  En- 
emies, Beyond  Barriers,"  with  Juliet  Spohn 
Twomey  and  Allan  Solomonow,  Quaker  Center, 
Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

20  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting,  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting,  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

26-28  Quaker  Silent  Retreat,  Pacific  Northwest  Quar- 
terly Meeting,  Camp  Huston,  Gold  Bar,  WA. 
February  1996 

3 Willamette  Quarterly  Meeting,  Salem,  OR. 
16-18  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  Pacific 
Palisades,  CA. 

16-18  Winter  Montana  Gathering  of  Friends,  Great 
Falls,  MT. 

16- 19  Annual  Conference  on  Religion  and  Psychology 

with  Lynda  Lyman,  Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA. 

17- 18  Continuing  Committee,  Intermountain  Yearly 

Meeting,  Tempe  Meeting,  Tempe,  AZ. 

23-25  "Coming  Home  to  the  Core,"  with  Monza  Naff, 
Quaker  Center,  Ben  Lomond,  CA. 

24  Steering  Committee,  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  Multnomah  Meeting,  Portland,  OR. 
March  1996 


2 Representative  Committee,  Pacific  Yearly  Meet- 
ing, Orange  Grove  Meeting,  Pasadena,  CA.a 
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